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IF a stranger were to estimate the literary attainments of 
our countrymen by the number of voyages and travels which 
are unceasingly presented to the public, he would returo 
home fraaght with no mean ideas of our learning and our 
knowledge. It would be very lucky for us, however, if his 
time were too much occupied to permit him to examine fur- 
ther into the truth of his opinion. For if unfortunately at 
any leisure hour he should stumble on some of the produc- 
tions of the day, his conviction of the emptiness of those 
who could be entrapped into the perusal of such vapidity; 
would be confirmed by an appeal to the most irrefragable 
evidence. Wedo not mean to say, however, that such 
would be the inference from all the journals of voyages and 
travels which pass before us in review; nor do we intend to 
include in so severe a censure the work now under consider- 
ation, which, if it does not glow with the lustre of a star 
of the first magnitude, yet illuminates us with a mild and 
pleasing ray. . 

Mr. Turubull is, as he itforms us, by profession a seaman ; 
and the modesty which would have prevented him from pre- 
senting these memoirs to the public, has not its usual coun- 
ter-balance in the partiality and persuasion of his friends. 
This is either exactly correct, or it is not: if the former, it 
would have been better to avoid the appearance of imi- 
tating the ancitnt fallacies of the auctorial tribe; if thes 
latter, be displays little taste in feigning so stale a pretence 

The voyage had a commercial object, and was undertaken 
with the idea of sharing in the profits of the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, who are said to carry ona lucrative trade to the north- 
west of the continent of America. Our author’s situation on 
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ship-board was that of supercargo, and not only were b® 
exertions stimulated by the sense of duty, but a share was 
permitted to him, to add the incitements of individual avarice. 

After leaving England, he reached, as he tells us, with fair 
winds and sanguine hopes, the island of Madeira, of which 
the advantages area splendid sky, a bounteous assortment of 
fruits, and the richest juice of the grape; while the grievances 
are not more intolerable than may arise from the annoyance 
of swarms of musquitoes, gnats, and friars, whose impudence 
our author deplores with feeling lamentation. 

By the operation of adverse winds, the ship was nextobliged 
to take refuge in the port of St. Salvadore in Brazil, 
where our travellers either excited the fears or suffered from 
the treachery of the Portuguese government, whose con- 
duct is here repaid by some sarcastical comments on the 
sloth and the cowardice of that once distinguished and 
spirited people. ‘The suspicion of their collusion with the 
Spaniards, and the richness of that country, combine, in 
our author’s reasoning, to afford a satisfactory motive for our 
seizing on this only remaining gem in the crown of our an- 
cient ally, of whom, since we cannot protect the weakness, 
we are exhorted at least to share the spoils. If ever this shall 
prove anecessary !ine of conduct for our government to pursue, 
we hope it will not be adopted without the clearest and most 
public indication of the urgency of the circumstances, nor so 
conducted as to involve us in the disgrace and perfidy of the 
robbers of civilized society, 

From St. Salvadore, they proceeded by the Cape to 
Port Jackson, venting upon all the Portuguese vessels 
which they descried on their way, their revenge for their 
scurvy treatment in the Brazils. This they effected by the 
simple expedient of chasing and bringing them to, when 
our author and his friends had the happy satisfaction of dis- 
cerning through their swarthy and weather-worn visages, the 
mortifying indications of terror, Whatever may be thought 
of this joke in the courts of law or Parnassus, the discovery 
of their mistake seems to have had a spcech-confounding 
effect on the tongues of the Portuguese, who are asserted to 
have expressed their joy by exclaiming, Stabon Anglois | 
On the arrival of the expedition in New South Wales, they 
found an unwelcome abundance of European vessels, aud a 
yet less pleasing scarcity of money. With an air of para- 
doxical rapacity, it is asserted that the colonists were as poor 
as possible, but had still something left to relish, if not ta. 
sate the hungry avarice of our adventurers. It may be ga- 
thered, howeyer, from amid the wistiness of a cloud of phis. 
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losophical observations, that if they did not get all they 
hoped, they should at least make sure of all they could. To 
put this resolution into effect, the vessel was dispatched to 
the north-west coast of America, Mr. Turnbull remaining 
at Sydney to prosecute his department of their commercial 
speculation. This leisure and these opportunities being at- 
forded, he has given an extended account of his observa- 
tions on the state and progress of that singular colony.. Many 
of the particulars given, though sufficiently interesting of 
themselves, have already appeared in the pages of previous 
voyagers; but’even these have still their allurement, and 
we have thus at least the advantage of viewing the objects 
aided by the reflection of various lights. A national feature 
is already remarked in the children born in the colony. Tke 
Irish predominate, and rueful consequences are predicted 
from their number and turbulence, if the scantiness of the 
military force does not speedily yield toa more political pro- 
fusion. Those hardy weeds of society, the lawyers, have 
already fastened their roots in this newly opened soil. A 
convict-attorney moved our author’s wrath by not only ex- 
acting four guineas fur writing half a sheet, but asserting 
that he lost money by the job; and on another occasion a 
couvict-locksmith being upbraided by 2 colonist for charg- 
ing five shillings to Mr. T. for work for which he commonly 
demanded only the half, coolly replied, that he always made 
it a rule to charge a ship double. Upon the whole, any 
thing but reformation appears to have been effected among 
the transported felons of the South. 

The continued rivalship of other merchants, aud the dis- 
posal of a large investment belonging to government, hav- 
ing rendered desperate all hope of commercial success at 
Syduey, Mr. T. next proceeded to Norfolk Island with ex 
pectation of a better fortune. Of the beauty and fertility of 
that little settlement the author’s account is as flattering as 
any of the former, but to makeit really valuable and worth 
the’expence of retaining, a harbour even of the smallest and 
inost ordinary kind is wholly wanting on a shore where even 
a tolerable landing-place for bouts is not to be found. Such 
indeed is the difficulty of access, that it has been said by a 
French navigator, to be fit only to be inhabited by angels and 
eagles. It was formerly the custom to transport the worse 
and more incorrigible of the convicts at Sydney to thisisland. 
A singular and amusing accountis given of the escape of one 

_of these convicts into the interior of the island, from terror 
of punishment for losing at play the whole weekly allowance 
of his mess, For upwards of five years he subsisted alone 
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upon thesuccess of hisnoctusnal depredations, and when at 
length seized, had lost the use and almost the comprehension 
of his native language, and with a venerable beard and tat- 
tered shreds of raiment, scarce bore the visage of a man. 
His fault being considered as sufficiently expiated, he was 
very buinanely and properly pardoned. 

This anecdote serves to introduce another of the marvels 
lous kind, which we give in the author’s words : 


‘Upon relating this circumstance to the captain, he informed me 
of a similar instance which had fallen within bis own observation, as 
he returned from his voyage to the north-west. In order to recruit 
his stock of fresh water, be had been compelled to stop at one of those 
solitary islands, with which the surface of the South Sea is every 
where studded, and not ove half of which, however fertile or beau- 
tiful, have any other inbabitarts than the usual marine birds. 

‘ After the watering was completed, which occupied them two 
davs, the boat was dispatched to another part of the island, abound- 
ing in the cocox-nut and cabbage-tree, articles of which they were 
equally in want. ‘The party had no sooner landed, than scorning 
the ordinary methed of gathering the fruit, they took the much 
shorier way of cutting down the trees; ‘They were all in the usual 
spirits of men who touch at land after the long coufinement of a 
sea voyage; a period of tine, perhaps, in which the natural spirits 
reach their highest degree of elevation. 

‘Their mirth, however, had not leng continued, when it was ine 
terrupred, and converted into {error by a most hideous noise. The 
whole party were aghast with terrer, ii the expectation that some 
land or sex menster, to which their horror gave a suitable form and 
magnitude, should rush amongst them, Sere were ‘for leaving 
the island and betahking themselves to the boat; whilst others with 
stouler courage recommended silence, till they should listen more 
att: litively, ' 

* ‘The sound approached, exclaiming to them in horrid exelama- 
tions, and good Kughis!s as they thovgbt, to desist. ‘The whole party 
were now panic-struck; they were persuaded it could be noe 
thing hut a supernatural being, warning them trom his sacred 
cemain, and that instant death er seme horrible punishment 
would attend their disobedience. It must be confessed, indeed, that 
en occurrence like this was too much fer the courage of a party of 
English sarlors, who are no less proverbially cowards in all encoun- 
ter: withspirits, than they are unassailable by any emotion in the pre- 
sence of anenemy. A council of war was eccordingly held upon 
the spot, and after some pros and scons, it was ftnaliy agreed to 
stand’ by each other, and not tuke to their hecls before the enemy 
appeared, : 

* The spectre at léngth advanced——a savage in appearance.. He 
addressed them in good English, repreaching them for their unpro- 
‘voked trespass on his premises, ‘Lhe party were. at length convinced 
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that their monster was no other than a man; who, according to his 
ewn account, and conjectural reasoning, had been Jeft on the 
island by a ship about four mcnths preceding, The reader will 
readily conclude, he had not received this punishment for his good 
behaviour. His beard had never been shaved since the first’ mo- 
ment of his landing, and had he racked his invention to add to the 
horror of his appearance, he could have made no addition. His 
raiment was all in rags, and his flesh as filthy as a miner who had 
never appeared above the surface of his mother earth. 

* The first inquiry, was of course, how he came to be left on the 
island with every probability of perishing; a question to which he 
could retura no very satisfactory answer. The next question was as 
to his mode of living, to which he repiied somewhat more intelligibly, 
that the principal article of his subsistence was the cocoa-nut, fish, 
and land and sea-crab; that onetime he had the good fortune to kill 
2 wild hog, but for want of salt to preserve it, he could make itlast 
but two days. 

* After some further intercourse, some of the party accompanied 
him to what he cailed his house, which was built in a particular 
shape, three posts being sunk into the ground, and inclined to each 
other, so as to forma complete half of a regular bisected cone, 
The roof was doubly and trebly matted over with the leaves and 
smaller branches of the cocoa-nut tree, but the house altugether 
appeared more like a dog kennei tha itable abode for a human 
2 The household furniture cial te Gone respect correspond- 
ed with the dwelling, consisting of a something which was perhaps 
once a trunk ; a flock-bed as dirty as if in the course of trade it had 
passed through all the cellars of Rag-fair; an axe, a pocket-knife, 
a butcher’s steel, and four gun-fiints. In this situation, four hun- 
dred miles from any human being, and an almost immeasurable di:- 
_ tance from his native country, this fellow seemed so contented with 
his condition, that he appeared to have no wish to depart ; and the 
first proposal that he should accompany them to the ship, seems tu 
have proceeded from our men. 

* When the proposal was made to him, he paused for some time, 
and at iength made a demand of wages, which, as expressive of his. ine 
difierence, would doubticss have justified them in Jeaving him to 
his fate. At lengthy however, he suffered himself to be persuaded, 
but sti}! seemed to consider the convenience mutual, or rather that 
we were the party obliged. ‘They could never procure irom him 
any satisfactory account as to the cause of his being left on the 
island; but they never entertained any doubt that it was no slight 
erisne that would provoke his captain and comrades to such an 
exemplany punishment. Indeed, his subsequent conduct was such 
as to justify this conjecture: for instead of any gratitude to his de- 
liverers, he was found to be such a mover of sedition in the ship’s 
company, that for the preservation of good order in the ship, it 
was thought prudept to leave him at Port Jackson.’ 


For the length of this quotation we have no apology te 
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offer but the interest which it has excited in us, and the 
Crusoe-like strangeness of adventure with which it abounds. 
Albeit unused to the quoting mood, we have in this instance snf- 
fered ourselves to be seduced by the singularity and the com- 
pleteness of the narrative. We must now hasten, however, 
to deliver Mr. Turnbull from the narrow precincts of Nor- 
folk Island, where, we fear, he found money as scarce as 
honesty, and much more difficult to be got at. The voyage 
to the north-west having failed in its object, it was resolved 
to endeavour to lay in, if possible, a store of skins at Bass’s 
Straits, for the China market, and to take a trip in the in- 
terval tosome of the islands of the Pacific, to collect provi- 
sions. In consequence of this resolution, they procceded in 
the first place to the Society Islands. Here ill-fortune still 
pursuing them, they found ships more plentiful than hogs 
and plantains, and the miserable islanders almost exhausted 
ofall their stock by foreign visitors and intestine commo- 
tions. The character and manners of the Otaheiteans 
have been too frequently the subject of the pages of voy- 
agers to afford now much prospect of novelty or amuse- 
ment. Yet to those unacquainted with former relations, 
the particulars given by Mr. T. may be more interesting. 
The singular custom is noticed of the cessation of the royalty 
of the sovereign on the birth of his son, in whose name he 
governs as regent, till the infant be arrived at the age of 
manhood, when the paternal authority becomes wholly ex- 
tinct : a practice apparently well calculated to limit the pro- 
pagation of the royal race, or to present fresh victims to 
those deities whom they believe to approve of the murder or 
exposure of their offspring. Passing from one of these 
islands to another, they found an extreme difficulty in pre- 
venting the desertion of their crew, to whom the charms of 
the females and the promise of indolence and plenty, afforded 
the most irresistible allurements. The convicts also from 
New South Wales have occasionally, in the frailest and least 
manageable craft, groped their way through these dangerous 
and unknown seas, impelled by the hatred of coercion and the 
love of liberty and vice, and though not a few have paid 
with their lives the forfeit of their rashness, some have been 
more fortunate, and have obtained a refuge among the savages, 
These islanders, however, yeariy recede farther from the sa- 
vage character. The use of fire arms is now universal in the 
southern ocean, aud beads and feathers, toys and dresses, 
are no longer the delight of men who pursue with insune 
avarice the European, and once dreaded engines of destruc- 
tion. No present is so valuable, no article of commerce 
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bears so high a price as a musket, and the gunpowder 
which they once imagined to be the pullen of a strange 
vegetable, they now know to be a production of art, and 
ardently desire to discover the materials, and understand 
the manufacture of that precious commodity. At the island 
of Ulitea our adventurers experienced a series of dangers 
which arose from theco-operating agency of reefy shores and 
adverse winds, of the treachery and fury of a savage race, 
armed with the weapons of a cultivated people, and of the 
vile atts of some runaway convicts, who, having no virtues to 
bestow on their new patrons, were more acnstre in smooth- 
ing the road to mischief. To such a pitch of audacity had 
the natives of that island arrived, that they attempted 
openly by the force of arms to seize on the ship, and for 
along time sustained a heavy fire undismayed, and return- 
ing shot for shot. By a combination of prudence and om 
fortune they were at length foiled in their object, and the 
ship got off, not a little aided by the power of their cannon, 
which the savages do not yet possess, but which the cupidity 
and the folly of the European or American traders will doubt- 
less soon add to their other means of annoyance. The ac- 
count of all the transactions at Ulitea is extremely interest- 
ing, though their length forbids a more particular notice in 
this place. 

Leaving these latitudes, Mr. T. and his companions pro- 
ceeded northwards, and visited the Sandwich islands, where 
they found in Tamahama the Alexander of the Pacific, who 
had already subdued by arms or guile, the neighbouring 
chiefs, and to complete whose sovereignty over this insular 
groupe, there remained only to subjugate Whahoo, the prince 
and inhabitants of which spot awaited the arrival of their foe 
with all the anxiety of a consciousness of impending rain, 
For these unfortunate people Mr. T. has certainly contrived 
to excite the liveliest concern, and the account which he 
gives of them, forms one of the most interesting episodes in 
the volumes before us. With a kind of patriotic despair, the 
inhabitants of Whahoo had even begun the construction of a 
vessel, in which they projected to try their fortune in another 
land, and to wander over the expanse of a wide ocean in the 
search of some unoccupied spot, which might afford them 
a protection from the tyranny and encroachments of Tama- 
hama. A desperate enterprize, better fitted to arouse the 
slumbering feelings of indignation, or cherish the most ge- 
nuine love of independence, than to allure with the vivid 
prospect of hope. 

The Sandwich islenders are adyancing more rapidly in te 
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progress to civilization, than any of the inhabitants of the 
southern ocean. Mr. 'T’. imagines, that from that cause mis- 
sionaries would have a considerably greater chance of suc- 
cess amongst these people, than they have experienced at 
Otaheite. There also reside in these islands a number of 
respectable Europeans, who could not fail to assist the efforts 
of the Christian teachers with considerable influence. One 
custom, however, is related, little favourable to the ideas of 
civilization which elsewhere are held out: spitting-boxes, 
inlaid with the teeth of slain enemies, afford to the half-in- 
toxicated masticator of drugs, the delights at once of the 
past and the present, the grateful recollections of successful 
revenge, and the facility of enjoying with ease the titillation 
of his palate. Notwithstanding these unfavourable symp- 
toms of ferocity, the state of society in these islands im- 
proves with rapidity. Tamahama, like another Peter, has 
built, where before never a vessel swam greater than a canoe, 
a fleet of- twenty sail of ships, of from twenty to fifty tons 
burthen, and his speculating mind has already projected the 
commencement of a commercial intercourse with China. 
Mr.T. after some stay at these islands, returned to Ota- 
heite, where he went on shore to urge the business of col- 
lecting provisions. The ship, meanwhile, proceeded to 
another island on the same errand, and unfortunately was 
lost on some rocks and sand-banks; their purposes of trade 
were thus frustrated. All the companions in misfortune met 
in Otaheite, and remained there, till the arrival of a ship 
afforded them the opportunity of proceeding to Botany Bay. 
Daring his protracted and unwilling residence at Otaheite, 
our author had it in his power to make many observations 
on the manners of the natives, his account of which occu- 
pigs the greater part of a volume. The progress of the mis- 
sionaries is probably a subject which will excite more or 
less the curiosity of ail; and it will be heard with sensa- 
tions of surprise and regret, that the first convert is yet to 
be made. Some smaii improvement indeed seems to have 
been effected in the grossness of their manners, and a kind 
of inechanical half observance of the sanctity of the sabbath 
has been introduced, which, however, is unaccompanied by 
any knowledge of the principles, or practice of the precepts 
of Christianity. Aiter a sermon preached in Mr. T.’s pre- 
sence to king Otoo and some others of the royal race, Otoo 
demanded where Jehovah lived, and being told in the hea- 
vens, declared he did not believe it; and-some of the rest 
asked, since they could bring down the sun and moon by help 
of their quadrants, why did they not bring down our Sayiour 
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by similar means? The desire of profane knowledge was 
equally inconsiderable. Ata school opened by the mission- 
aries, one native only attended. The wants of these gentle- 
men are numerous, and the younger part of them cry aloud 
for wives, which Mr. Turnbull thinks a very reasonable 
request. 

The Otaheiteans still listen with rapture to the Scotch bag- 
pipe, of which Mr. T. with most unnational impartiglity 
condemns the dissonance. Tlie curiosity of their ladies 
seems to resemble that of less barbarous people. A female 
of the Sandwich islands, whom one of the ship’s officers 
used as a wife, and dressed as an European (in tie last of 
these instances to her infinite disaccommodation), was car- 
ried by the Otaheite dames who came aboard to visit Ler, 
into the cabin; our author hesitates to determine whether 
they suspected her for a vamped up man, or meant to tr 
her skill in some masonry, but by the account of the fair 
savage herself, she was examined very closely. in perpe- 
trating this rudeness the royal family were conspicuous 
for activity, being in that country, as it should seem, of a 
disposition to be tormented and tormenting with curiosity. 

. During his second residence at Sydney, Mr. 'T. gives an 
account of the most recent state of that colony. It is im- 
possible to help feelinga little surprise at the alternations of 
plenty and famine that continuaily occur. Plenty was the 
order of the day when our author arrived the second time at 
this settlement, a plenty, however, owing solely to the 
supplies procured by the evacuation of the Cape of Good 
Hope. Itis justly remarked, that some of this mischief might 
‘be prevented, by governiment’s forming stores for a year’s 
consumption bejore haad ; even a greater provision might be 
advantageous. But the root of all these evils can only be 
removed by the cessation of the interference of the govern- 
ing power in every commercial transaction, of the fixing of a 
maximum, and of the well-meant but ill-advised attempt to 
undersell the fair trader, and so to reduce the prices of . 
commodities, which an attention to the real good of the co- 

lony would not depress too far. 

The new settlement on Van Diemen’s Land has not suc- 
ceeded so well as to encourage a persistance in the plan, 
and it was in contemplation to remove the stores and con- 
victs to another stalion in Bass’s Str-its. A small-settlement 
was also about to be formed at Hunteér’s River, where there is 
a supply of coal in the vicinity of thesea. ron, stone, and 
fossil salt have also been discovered. Heasxy complaints 
continue to be made by the settlers, that she price of grain 
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and stock is not in just proportion to the price of labour; 
and instead of raising the value of grain, or allowing it to 
rise by taking away all unfair competition, and by mak- 
ing the individuals meet even the government on equal 
terms, the absurd expedient has been adopted, of fixing by 
proclamation the price of labour at a low rate. This plan, 
_ which has been formed to save expence to government, will, 
in she long run, produce an effect directly the reverse of 
that intended, and injure in the tenderest point the agricul- 
tural prosperity of the colony. In fact, it appears, that the 
adoption of three measures, would in all probability, in 
due time, prevent the recurrence of similar inconveniences; 
all laws, ine or modifying prices, either of grain, stock, 
or labour, ought to be rescinded; government should proe 
vide ample granaries for two years’ consumption, which 
ought to be filled by the produce of the colony, of which 
frequently the settlers find it difficult to dispose ; and lastly, 
government ought to come into the market as ordinary mer- 
chants, and sell to the highest bidder, in small lots if they 
please, but by no means at a low profit, or indeed, at any 
fixed profit. A thing is always worth what it will fetch, 
and any attempt to alter its value, otherwise than by alter- 
ing the quantity in the market, or the number of purchas- 
ers, must always turn out prejudicial to commerce. No- 
thing also appears more completely injadicious than the 
imposts and obstructions which beset the port of Sydney, 
and drive merchant ships, in preference, even to the dangerous 
but untaxed shores of Norfolk Island. It is pretty evident 
at least, that the settlements in New South Wales will never 
prosper under their present management, and must prove yearly 
# source of greater expence and increasing yexation to our 
government, 

Amid the unpleasing scenes of roguery and depravity 
which every where meet the eye in any account of these 
colonies, one institution appears of the most commendable 
nature, and not less to be praised for its genuine humanity 
than its sound policy. This is a public seminary for the 
reception of orphan children, and those of the more aban- 
doned convicts, which, we are happy to state, is, as it de- 
serves to be, in a prosperous condition. The want of 
hard money is greatly felt in that country; and there 
is another want, which itis more in the power of govern- 
ment to correct, to wit, a sufficient military force to ensure 
defence not only from foreign attack but domestic insur- 
rection, One of the most miserable of the many wretch- 
ed, but well-meant pieces ef economy of a late administra- 
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tion, was the reduction of the corps serving in New South 
Wales. 

We have extended to so considerable a length our notice 
of this work, that we have not much room for further ob- 
servation. Of its general merits, the reader is now in some 
measure qualified to judge, and to apportion with a consi- 
derable degree of justice its excellencies and its defects. In 
the view of amusement and light reading, it certainly sur- 
os most of the similar productions of the day; though 

e who wishes for profound remarks or wire-drawn specula- 
tions, may puobehity have the trouble of making them fot 
himself. Mr. Turnbull is a seaman, and he possesses the 
rough good sense of his profession, polished up and orna- 
mented with some of the aids derived from the cultivation of 
the mind. His style is the index of his acquirements; it 
is strong and even forcible, but frequently incorrect. With, 
better means it certainly would have proved infinitely supe- 
rior, and perhaps have risen to some degree of excellence. 
Such as it is, however, we are very well pleased both with it 
and him, and especially recommend the perusal of his work 
to all whom the irksomeness of idleness has driven to exer- 
tion, and who will find themselves equally entertained, and 
much better instructed, than by the most fervent study ofthe 
modern host of novels. 


eee 


Art. I1.—Academical Questions, by the Right Honourable 
W. Drummond, K.C, F.R.S. FLR.S. &. Author of « 
Translation of Persius. 4to, Vol. I. Cadell and Davies, 
1805. 


NOTHING is more common than for an individual to set 
too great a value on the studies in which he excels, or ima- 
gines that he excels; to lament that they are neglected, 
because all around him are not engaged in the same re- 
searches ; and to console himself with that superiority over 
other mortals, which he acquires from his more refined taste, 
or sublimer philosophy. Horace warns us against falling inte 
this error, by a precept, which cannot be too often re- 
peated to students who form an imaginary world in their owe 
closets, and from an ignorance of that in which they exist, 
depreciate their own times, and extol the merit of formes 
ages : 

* Nec tua laudabis studia, aut aliena reprendes.” 


The author of this work admires and cultivates * the phi- 
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losophy of mind, the first philosophy,’ and has dreatned; 
that ‘ this philosophy is persecuted where science is pro- 
— to be taught;’ that ‘ a general distaste has existed of 
ate years in this country for all speculative and metaphy- 
sical reason ;’ and he hopes, though he is modest enough to 
hope, that it may not be altributed to his own speculations, 
that ‘ philosophy will regain that estimation which it ought 
to possess.’ 

Our readers in general, and our Cambridge friends in par- 
ticular, will smile at these Jameutations, hopes, and fears ; 
and some may be tempted to ask, at what seminary did our 
aulhor pursue bis academical studies, and in what remote 
corner of the earth has he existed, since he quitted the lec- 
ture-rooms of his tutors or professors, and, left to his own 
exertions, and the company of Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero, 
burnt the midnight-lamp in sad and sorrowful lucubrations 
on the firstphilosophy. Philosophy has of late years been a 
word of double import. Its original meaning 1s not lost in 
the minds of those who cu!tivate real science, but the frivo- 
lity of the French nation under the old government, intro- 
duced in its stead a trifling aflectation of science and litera- 
ture; and the calamities that. have befallen that nation, 
having been, though falsely, attributed to ignorance in the 
mask of philosophy, some. men have been weak enough to 
Jay the blame upon philosophy itself, and, like peevish 
children, to quarrel with that which would supply the only 
remedy to the evils under which they labour. This per- 
verseness might be excused in an ill-educated man of for- 
tune, who having lost his estates iu Frauce, and hearing so 
much of the philosophes in fashion at Paris before the Re- 
volution, is ull qualified to make the distinction between 
philosophy and the Parisian harlot under its form: but it 
would be inexcdsable in an Englishman, educated at either 
University, however he might be amused with the wit of 
the French writers, not to distinguish between the flimsy 
texture of their-materials, and the sober garb with which 
philosophy has been clothed by Bacon, Locke, and Hart- 
Jey, and their followers, both at home and on the conti- 
nent. Philosophy, and particularly the philosophy of mind, 
have not Jost ground in this couuvtry : but we must not ex- 
pect the statesman to leave his politics, the lawyer his briefs, 
and the merchant his covating-house, to pursue her; we expect 
to find her chiefly in the groves of Academus; there she 
still flourishes ; there the author, when he quits his retire- 
ment, and travels into the south, will find her, though he will 
scarcely know her, freed from the shackles of Plato and 
Aristotle, and as she appears to her admirers, 


Lt vera incessu patet Dea. 
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Considering the secluded state in which our author evi- 
dently has lived, his error in appreciating the merits of thé 
two English Universities, is not surprising; but, as jt is not 
an uncommon one, it deserves notice. 


‘ The advantages,’ he says, ‘which are to be derived from clas- 
sical knowledge are well understood in one place, and a profound 
acquaintance with mathematics is highly estimated in another, 
while the study of the human mind, which is the study of hu- 
man nature, and that examination of principles, which is so neces~ 
sary to the scrutiny of truth, are either discouraged as dangerous, or 
neglected as useless.’ 


We hold both our Universities in such high veneration, 
that weshall not institute between thei a comparison which 
must be invidious; but so long as Cambridge can claim 4 
Bentley, a Markland, a Dawes, and a Taylor, of former 
times ; and a Porson, a Parr, a Burney, and a Wakefield, of. 
the present age, she need dread no imputation of classical 
inferiority from the most ardent or fastidious adniirers of 
ancient literature. We maintain also, and can prove by 
facts which cannot be contested, that science and literature 
are not incompatible; for it is well known that a greater 
number of classical honours has been obtained at Cambridge 
by the first, than by the second class of proficients'in’ mathe-+ 
matics and natural philosophy. , “~ 

It Leing proved then, that classical studies are wot nég- 
lected at Cambridge, we can assert ‘with equal confidence, 
that the philosophy of mind employs as much of our time as 
is due to this study. The basis of it is laid’'on Locke and Hart- 
ley, the study-of whose works begins with'the first year of re- 
sidence. But in that University-it isin vain to display know- 
Jedge in a parade of words; there must be real science, and tHe 
smoxn is properly used where tliat is not to be obtained. The 
wanderings of Plato may amuse the fancy: bat the unintel- 
ligible and tiresome syllogisms of Aristotle can no longer 
subdue -the ‘judgment. Cicero is occasionally quoted, but 
we liave beea taught by Bacon to pursue a nobler method 
of reasoning, and our application to the mathematics cer- 
tainly does prevent us frota being carried away by’ the trift 
ling delusions of ancient or modern: metaphysics. To 
strengthen the reasoning powers, to teach how to think, not 
what to think, to give sufficient scope for study in the early 
academical years, and at the same time to confine it within 
certain limits, that a sound scholar and an acute reasoner 
qaay be formed, these are the objects of the Cambridge stu- 
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dies. tt is not presumed, that at his first degree, or at the 
end of three years and a half, a young man is, as in many 
laces, to have run through an Encyclopedia, but his ment 
is tried during this time by a variety of exercises and exami- 
nations, by which his progress in mathematics, classics, and 
metaphysics, is ascertainec, and, according to his excellence 
in each or ail, is his place both fairly and honourably deter- 
mined in the estimation of his equals and his superiors. 

From men thus educated, from the mathematicians of 
Cambridge, to whom the classical quotations, so frequently 
introduced by our author, are familiar, and who are well ac- 
quainted with ali his metaphysical writers, he need not fear 
any unfair treatment; the persecution of a metaphysical sen- 
timent would to them appear ridiculous; and, if they smile 
at the parade of Jearning displayed in this work, and the 
ostentatious introduction of Greek and Latin writers to give 
force to a trite adage, they will with the greatest pleasure 
embrace apy improvement made in the first philosophy, and 
pursue with ardour the path, if he has struck one out, which 
may lead them through the intricacies of his science. None 
will applaud more, or act more agreeably to the sentiment 
which is inculcated in the preface to this work ; and, if the 
Janguage had been in one epithet softened, it might serve 
for an aphorism over a college-gate, or an inscription in a 
combination-room: ‘ Philosophy, wisdom, and liberty, sup- 
porteach other; he who will not reason, is abigot; he who 
cannot, is a foo] ; and he who dares not, is a slave.’ 

The above aphorism seems to us capable of some enlarge- 
ment, and we could wish to find some place in it for the dis- 
ciples of the academy, whose mode of using their reason 
does not seem lo have tended much to the improvement of 
science. Many of that school, and of their antagonists, with 
their imitators in modern times, seem very much to resemble 
the geographers, whose plans our inimitable Arrowsmith has, 
with so much profit to real knowledge, discarded. A map of 
the world was to be laid down ; to give it a good appearance, 
every part must be appropriated to its peculiar inhabitants, 
and in one place we had the anthropophagi, and in another 
the ‘ men whose heads pe grow beneath their shoulders.’ 
Arrowsmith has followed the juster plan : the limits of coun- 
tries which have been explored are well defined ; but an 
extensive blank declares frequently our ignorance of vast 
tracts, and poiuts out the regions reserved for future in- 
quiry. Hence the idle surmises and conjectures, the trash 
of ignorant and fabulous travellers, are rejected, and being 
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¢ontented not to know, till exact information has reached 
us, each generation will add a little to the general stock of 
knowledge, and the limits of geography will be gradually 
expanded. This was one of the grand objects in Bacon's 
compfehensive mind, and by steadily pursuing it in every 
branch of philosophy, such improvements will be made as 
will reduce the academicians to a very small sect, and their 
doubts and surmises will be confined within the very narrow 
sphere of their own disputations, ne 

Every body allows, that the knowledge of mind is 
among the most excellent of sciences; our author requires 
in the onset of his work, an observation of Aristotle to tn- 
duce assent to this trite remark. Philosophers have 
found difficultieson this subject ; doubtless, and so they have 
in every other, and the question remains to be solved, whe- 
ther the soul is an incorporeal essence, or the result of mate- 
rial organization. With this question our academic begins, 
and after enumerating various opinions, gravely tells us, 
that it would have been worthy of philosophical accuracy 
to explain the nature of power. Do not all metaphysical 
writers then explain, or attempt to doit? To us, Locke has 
given a very plain account of this matter; and every persom 
who observes a change, whether in external objects or in 
the trains of his own ideas, has a complete idea of power. 
Bat our academic will not be content with the plain and 
bumble way of looking around us, and ascending by slow 
degrees from the lower to the higher parts of the hill of 
science, Péwer, he tells us, cannot be at once the principle 
and the attribute of being; and the word principle brings 
in a quotation from Cicero, to let us know, as the pedant 
does in the play, what it means. But, as our author chose 
to go so high at first, we wish he had taken the trouble to 
inform us, what he meant by being, that we might fully 
comprehend bis meaning; ani in another part, what is ex- - 
_ isting substance ; and what is all things and some thing! 
These little words, if well defined, would throw a great 
light upon the embarrassmenis in the first chapter, in which 
we find so much difficulty to follow our author. 

The unity of the soul is denied, upon the supposition of 
different existing powers ; but we see no reason to deny this 
unity any more than that of the body, because we possess 
the different powers of feeling, smelling, hearing, Xe, 
Thinking is different from smelling, and man possesses both 
those powers : the one we ascribe to a spiritual, the other to 
a corporeal substance: but Locke P Set us very clearly, 
that when we make thought the essence of the spiritual, and 
solidity that ef the material substance, we are not to pre- 
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sume that we have acquired a complete knowledge of 
either, nor to pretend to, determine how these powers may 
be related toeach other. In ‘vain have we searched for far- 
ther information from Mr. Drummond ; he writes prettily on 
the state of the soul, when affected by the passions, but our 
first philosophy is not farther advanced by the disquisition. 
We willingly allow to him, that sensation alone overcomes 
sensation, and applaud his concluding sentiment: ‘£ Belief 
cannot be. forced, nor can conviction be coerced ; and when 
one sentiment effaces another in the human mind, the 
change cannot be ascribed to any thing else than to the pre- 
vailing sentiment itself.’ 

From doubts on the nature of the soul, we are led to 
doubts on its active and passive powers, and ‘ the doctrine 
of passive mental power is stated to be one of the most sin- 
guiar among the fallacies which deceived the excellent 
judgment of Locke.’ Much is said on ihe expression of the 
mind being compared to a tabula rasa; but the author does 
not seem willing to make the proper allowance for the me- 
taphor used by our excellent philosopher. The author of 
the Essay on the Understanding states merely what he ap- 

rehended to be facts, and which we believe appear in the 
saute light to the generality of maukind ; namely, that there 
js a jine in our existence when we were without ideas, that 
we received several wiihout any effort of our own, and on 
the other hand we receive several by the exertions of our 
active powers. As far as we can understand «ir academi- 
cian’s language, these positions remain unshaken, 

We are accustomed to imagine, that a solid extended 
substance is to be found in this world ; and if any one per- 
sisted seriously in his doubts. on this subject, a cricket-ball 
thrown at his head would seem to be the most convincing 
argument. But our author tells us, that ‘ the being of 
substance is an improbable conjecture,’ and conjures up a 
vast deal of harangu ng upon the supposition of one knows 
not what support of certain qualities, which is used by 
Locke to ¢xpiain the ideas of others ov the nature of sub- 
stance. Locke tells us plainly, that a substance is a collec- 
tion of ideas existing independent of any other, and the 
cricket-ball is a sufficient proof of the existence of such a 
collection. If we have ideas of solidity and extension, as 
our author allows, the idea of substance must be allowed, 
since it is only the combination of those two ideas: and the 
distinction of our ideas made by Locke is both useful and 
convenient, asno one can doubt, that a substance is neither 
a mode nor a relation. Yet our author tells us plainly, that 
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‘ it helps to explain nothing, since it ean neither be defined, 
nor imagined, nor understood.’ 

Having got rid of solid extended substance, the author, 
we imagined, meant to conduct us into the world of spirits, 
and we anticipated much entertainment from his florid de- 
scriptions of the heavenly or submundane regions, But alas! 
we were sadly mistaken. The next chapter brings us to 
Plato and Aristotle, to the matter of the latter, either 
mpuln or mpocexns, and the academic now leads us a long 
dance into the wood. Our readers may easily imagire 
how tired we were by this excursion, when they consi- 
der, that we were referred to the learned author of Phi, 
losophical Arrangements, and to the author of Ancient Me- 
taphysics, that form enters into the discussion, and that 
the question, What is universal form? is answered in this 
fine florid style: ‘It is not to be found in the range of 
being with which we are acquainted ; nature disowns it, and 
imagination pursues it to the limits of existence.’ In plain 
terms, the question is nonsense, and our author might have 
recollected, that it is waste of time to make a vast parade 
of learning and fine writing on idle and ridiculous questions, 
which have long ago been consigned to merited oblivion. 

Primary and secondary qualities now attract our notice ; 
and here we have a tirade on the knowledge of things, and 
the knowledge of words. ‘ It may be thought,’ says our 
author, ‘ that those persons contribute just as much to use- 
ful literature in examining the nature of things, as those 
who pass their lives in accumulating words in languages no 
longer spoken, and in quarrelling with each other about the 
meaning of obscure authors, whose works, after all, may not 
be worth reading. I do not desire by this to insinuate any 
disrespect for classical literature.’ There is, we can assure 
him, no need of it. There is no danger also, in the present 
times, of the knowledge of words being preferred to the 
knowledge of things; but we should beg of him to consider 
whether the greater part of his discussions does not rather 
relate to words than things: and that, if he was really in 
earnest in his inquiries, he could not have pursued them bet- 
ter than by consulting his judgment rather than his memory, 
by examining the things themselves rather than referring to 
the various positions of authors, in which there is an affec- 
tation of learning easily acquired, and tending to scarcely 
any useful purpose. 

Here, however, our author agrees with Locke; and allows 
that the secondary qualities of bodies are nothing else but 
sensations, which exist only as they are perceived. The 
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opinions of Reid and the author of Ancient Metaphysics are 
to prepare us for thesentiments of our academician, and tode 
this more precisely, he treats separately in the three follow- 
ing chapters of solidity, extension, and motion. Hisidea of so- 
lidity is, that itis ‘ that simple mode, of which resistances 
the simple idea. If we continue to press the table, we are 
perceptive of the repetition of the same idea. By this repe- 
tition of the same simple idea of hardness or resistance, I 
understand,’ says he, ‘ the simple mode which I call sol'dity.’ 
To be sure, he has a perfect right to define a terin in any 
manner he pleases ; but we do not see any advantage which 
we shall gain by adopting it. The different modifications 
of pressure and resistance give rise to the terms, hard and 
soft, and his solidity is in fact nothing but hardness. The 
solidity of Mr. Locke takes us out of the relative terms hard 
and soft, and gives us an idea conceivable assuredly by the 
maind, however its real existence may be problematical. 

Extension is discovered not to be a property of matter ; 
and the farther notions of our author on this subject, we 
will leave to himself to explain. 


‘ As it is by the sight and the touch that we acquire our no- 
tions of any extension, and as itis also by the comparison of such 
ideas, that we learn to distinguish the relative proportions of mag- 
nitudes, so we may not improperly term extension a simple mode 
of duration, I shall endeavour to illustrate this theory as clearly as 
Ican. Let any whole visible extent, answering to the whole visua 
angle at which all the rays of light falling upon the retina are con- 
centrated, be denominated 2 continuous quantity. Again, let any 
apparent disunited quantities, equal to particular objects, and mak- 
ing parts of continuous quantity, be called discrete. Continuous 
extension will be equal to what J terin the simple mode of duration, 
and discrete quantities to particular combinations of the same 
simple idea, In the extension, which is continuous, we only con- 
sider the simple mode itself; but in discrete quantities, the mode 
js not contemplated simply, but as mixed with other modes, and 
‘this, in fact, gives us the difference, as we shall have occasion after- 
wards more fully to shew, between one discrete quantity and another. 
When I look out of my window, the objects which 1 see before me, 
give me notions of discrete quantities. ‘Ihe mind cannot contem- 
plate more than one idea at a time, with whatever rapidity whole 
trains may pass before it; and a reyuiar series of images passes in my 
imagination, while I survey the prospect before me, and while the 
neighbouring shores, covered with buildings, gardens, and vinee 
yards, the sea, a remote promontory, and a farther island, fill the 
painted field of my vision, and successively attract my notice; but 
all these objects, with their difierent distances and relative magni- 
tudes, being, as it were, summed up, make me perceptive of the 
simple mode of duration, which hasbeen called continuous extegsion.’ 
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Motion may be expected to excite no small difficulties ig 
eur author’s mind. Aristotle, Lord Monboddo, Zeno ut 
Elealich, Des Cartes, Borelli, Newton, Bacon, are first in- 
troduced, but in vain, to remove them. We are then fa- 
voured with a long explanation of the manner in which 
things may be changed, and ‘ it is any change perceived in 
the associations of the simple idea of extension, which is 
that which we call motion.’ Hence then we are led to the 
following definition. ‘ Motion is mutation in the combina- 
tions of our ideas of extension.’ Thus if we place the figures 
1,2, S in their natural order, then in the order 1, 3, 2, sup- 

osing this to have been done with marks on a board, it is 
evident that the counters will have been moved, but unless 
we saw the operation performed, we can by no means from 
this definition discoverthe meaning of motion. From this de- 
finition also, the author proceeds to explain to us the propor 
lion between time and motion, and toascertain that the spaces 
are to the times, as the times to the spaces. Now that 
in uniform motions, the spaces vary as the times, is a well 
known proposition dependent upon the fourth proposition 
of the fifth book of Euclid, but such a demonstration our 
wuthor would disdain. It is too easy and simple. There is 
uo sublimity“in it. It is a demonstration depending merely 
upon proportion, and the knowledge acquired by walking 
from one end of aroom tothe other. In exchange for it 
the author has substituted his own explanation, which. we 
confess plainly, we cannot comprehend; and apprehend 
that it will not pass current, where clear ideas are expected 
to be clearly explained, and the language of demonstration 
is clearly understood. 

What a delightful thing it is to have a pee and 
poetical imagination, which in describing the five senses can 
bring in chymistry, anatomy, optics, the perfumes of Ara- 
bia, the properties of half the substances of the globe, and. 
having thus played with a reader, leave him in the lurch 
with a French sentence, * él ne s’agit pas lire, mais de faire 
penser’ Verily the right hon. author is rightin this in- 
stance: it is to no purpose that you endeavour to find out 
what hemeans by so many quarto pages on the five senses : 
we may think till we are tired. Let us go to another sub- 
ject. 
. Book the second begins with a digression. We are to 
examine the systems of a variety of authors. First comes 
Des Cartes, and his famous dogma is tediously examined, 
and refuted with as much complacency as if new light had 
been thrown upon a very — and difficult topic. Bacon 
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enters next, and some fine compliments are paid to him ; 
atter which, instead of introducing us properly to this grave 
personage, we are whisked away to Anaximander, Thales, 
Anaxagoras, Pythagoras, Empedocies, Ocellus, Lucanus, 
Timeus, Plato and Aristotle, Potamo and Ammonius, 
Plotinus and Proclus. Having thus turned our brain by such 
a quantity of great company, all on the sudden the author 
begs to be perinitted to express some surprize at the facility 
with which the great teacher of the inductive method has 
admitied the doctrine of the rational soul being a substance, 
which possesses certain powers or faculties. Leave us only 
a soul to be saved, most sapient teacher, and we'll follow 
you. We then advance, but soon tumble into the umoanlis 
and Kataaibis of Aristotle, and cannot by any contrivance de- 
vise what the writer is aiming at. We come, however, to New- 
ton, and here we said to ourselves, * we are in a fair way to 
understand something. Mathematical demonstration can- 
not be confounded.’ Alas ! we thought ourselves safe in the 
materia! world, but what in such a world are mathematical 
points, lines, and surfaces? Vi here are our circles, ellipses, 
and parabolas ¢ What becomes of our infinitism also? What 
can be thet material atom, which is infinitely less than 
something which is infinitely little, and therefore as little 
as possible? ‘he right honourable author has evidently been 
reading some arguments in the Sophs’ schools, but like some 
even mathematicians of note, has overlooked the sentence 
at the end of the first section, which every Newtonian must 
keep fixed in his memory, or lose all the beauty of the de- 
monstrations of our great philosopher. ‘Igitur in sequen- 
tibus, si quando facili rerum concepiul consulens, dixero 
quantitates qram minimas, vel evanescentes, vel ultimas, 
cave intelligas quantitates magnitudine determinatas, sed 
cogita semper diminuendas sine limite.’ 

The students of our universities will now be surprised at a 
question, which the author asks with the utmost gravity: Is 
it possible for atheist to reconcile the system of Newton, as 
it is commonly taught, with his belief in a God, or with 
the proofs which ought to establish and confirm that be- 
lief? We cannot teil how the system of Newton may 
have heen taught in the seminaries whence this question 
was derived; but we may express our surprise, that such 
a question should have been asked by one who had read 
the ‘scholium generale’ at the end of the § Principia.’ The 
vis insi/a and the vis tmpressa, by which the phenomena 
of bodies, moving in curves, are described, do not im- 
pair the belief in the Supreme Being; but, on the coutrary, 
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the more enlarged are our notions of nature, the more en- 
larged are our ideas of his power, ‘ qui omnia regit non ut 
anima mundi, sed ut universorum dominus.’ 

From ludicrous trifling on the Newtonian system, from a 
comparison of our master (who had the utmost reverence for 
God, and saw in him the author not only of nature but re- 
velation,) from a comparison of Newton with Epictetus, two 
men differing as widely as possible, Mr. Drummond gets into 
a channel with which he is better acquainted. He has read 
the works of Spinosa, and well digested their contents, and 
his tenets are given in a very ingenious manner in a dialogue 
between Theophilus and Hylus, who argue before Eugenius 
on the merits of their respective systems. Theophilus argues 
in the usual manner in favour of a Supreme Being, the go- 
vernment of the world, and the advantages of the Christian 
revelation. His speech is given very concisely. Hylus in- 
dulges himself in a longer harangue, and points out witha 
due degree of sensibility, the difference between the believer 
and denier of established opinions. ‘I cannot,’ says Hylus, 
‘ fulminate against those who think differently from me, or 
hurl anathemas at the heads of my enemies, when arguments 
have failed me. [cannot raise the terrible demon of per- 


secution to blast the reputation, and to destroy the peace of 


virtuous men; and, forbid it, justice, if sach means were in 
my power, that I should triumph by calumny, hypocrisy, 
and misrepresentation.’ 

After this ¢2rade against Theophilus, which cannot be said 
to be out of place in the mouth of a Spinosist, for Spinosa 
was most shamefully handled by those, who having trath on 
their side, needed not the use ot unfair weapons—Hylus pro- 
ceeds to explain the system of Spinosa, and this he does in 
so eloquent a style, and so much better manner than Theo- 
philus, that the latter exclaims in a great passion at the end 
of the harangue, ‘ Is it possible, that there could have been 
men who were the dupes of such miserable sopbistries ? Asto- 
nishment has fettered my tongue, ¢etherwise long ere this, 
O Eugenio, I should have interrapted this impious farrago, 
to which we have listened. Gracious God! give me for- 
bearance! To what direful conclusicns do the doctrines of 
Hylus lead? I shudder at the thought. They leave the soul 
without the hope ef futurity, the universe without a plan 
devised by wisdom, man without ajudge, and nature without 
a God.’ The last sentence is nearly the truth, but Theo- 
philus would have a greater advantage over the adversary 
it he could have kept his temper. Eugenio reproves him 
for this fault, allows him to have had truth on his side, but 


cannot give him the victory in the argument. 
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We now entcr upon another discussion, and Loeuwen- 
hoech and Malpighi bring their nervous fluids and muscular 
fibres to our examination. They detain us, however, but 
a little time, for Hartley advances with his medullary sub- 
stance of the brain, of the spinal marrow, and of the nerves. 
The good doctor must have himself smiled at the account 
given of his system ; and indeed the author does not in this 
instance err very widely from the mark. It is pleasant to 
be told, in the concise style of Euclid, that natural vibrations 
are begotten by certain full-blooded arteries upon the me- 
dullary substance ; that external objects also impress the same 
susceptible substance, aud are the fathers of preternatural 
vibrations; that a commerce ensues between natural and pre~ 
ternatural vibrations, whence springs a numerous progeny of 
vibratiuncles ; and finally, that ideas and sensatiousare gene- 
rated by natural and preternatural vibrations—by vibratiun- 
cles and pulsations—by parents and by children, mingled 
together in a state of general, incestuous, and unnatural libi- 
dinage. 

Tucker’s Light of Nature is now examined, and much 
more pains are bestowed on this work than it deserves ; for, 
though it met with the approbation of Paley, and might afford 
to a lecturer a variety of images for the amusement of 
his pupils, it is of too light a texture, too diffusive, too 
vague, too inconclusive, to be recommended to one who is 
upon the search after real knowledge, and would dig after it 
as after a hidden treasure. The work, however, affords 
occasion for a digression on style, and our author expatiates 
with delight into the fields of belles lettres. Of course, we 
have Plato, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Demosthenes, Iso- 
crates, Cicero, Seneca, Longinus, Quintilian, to assist us in 
our estimate of the composition of good, plain, downright, 
simple Mr. Tucker; who, though he certainly was no 
churchman, as his son-in-law the baronet (who, much to his 
credit, has published a second edition of his father’s writings) 

-would represent him to be, yet he has many good points 
about him, and may amuse a Icisure hour with the innocent 
fancies of his wild imegination. Having dispatched the 
Greeks and Latins, our xuthor condescends to speak of the 
style of English writers ; and he distinguishes in general with 
great justice the merits of Bacon, Locke, Berkley, Boling- 
broke, Hume, Reid, and Dugald Stewart. 

Our readers must now, we fear, be pretty well tired, and 
we profess our fears that Morpheus will overpower us, before 
we can get through the remainder of the work. Leibnitz 
shall not detain us ; for who is there ‘unacquainted with his 
pre-existent harmony? and if there be, the twenty-six pages 
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given to this subject will not make bim much the wiser or 
better. Kant, nobody understands in England, still less does 
any one express any inclination to be made acquainted with 
his transcendental nonsense; we may therefore sing ‘ le 
triumphe,’ on seing thirty-one pages more slip through our 
fingers. More respect would be paid to the philosophy of 
mind by Dr. Reid, which occupies the last chapter, if really 
we were not wearied out, and we gladly seize the truisms 
with which our author ends his work, to shew what may be 
expected from bis profound investigations. 

“Whatever be the study men pursue, the systems they 
adopt, or the sciences they cultivate, they will meet with 
difliculties to perplex reason, and with obstacles to dis- 
may confidence. All the paths of literature, and all the 
ways of knowledge, are, it is true, not equally rugged; 
but they who seek for something more than amusement 
must not always hope to walk among flowers.’—‘ From these 
observations,’ continues the writer, ‘lam led to conclade, 
that if we would consider the difficulties which impede 
our progress in every path of science; we should not 
reject the doctrine of philosophers concerning ideas, upon 
a hasty examination of its abstruse principles. If it lead 
to some reflections which surprise, because they are -new 
to the mind,’ (we confess that we have not met with much 
novelty), “ or to some conclusions, which perplex because 
they combat favourite prejudices,’ (we bave been perplex- 
ed only by our author’s circuitous way of writing,)‘ let 
it be considered, that all human knowledge is obscure and 
imperfect, that the intellectual vision of man is dim and 
clouded, and that as light breaks in upon the soul, the ob- 

jects of its perception must necessarily appear under new 
forms and different colours.’ 

Thus ends the first volume, and a second is threatened: 
Before the papers for it are arranged for publication, before 
the indexes are consulted of the works of all philosophers 
ancient and modern, we would fain make three requests to 
the right honourable auther: first, that be would be kind 
enough to make an index of names for the present volume, 
which would not only be of great use to the reader, but make 
the unlearned stare at the prodigious number of books 
which have occupied the studies oa the leisure hours of the 
writer ; secondly, that he would with a pair of seissars cut out 
of his work what belongs to the above-mentioned authors, 
and compare it with what remains, as bisown peculiar property; 
and thirdly, that he would arrange under separate heads the 
various subjects ef bis book, and without referenee to apy 

author‘ apcient or modem,” give us, without verbiage, an 
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as concisely as possible, his own opinions upon each topic, 
The public will be no inconsiderable gainer by this process, 
but much more so the right honourable author ; his growing 
work will be viewed by him with constant satisfaction, 


Nonumgue premetur in annum, 


ee 


Arr. II].—The Sabbath and Sabbath Walks. By James 
Grahame. Third Edition. S8vo. 5s. Cadell and Davies. 
1805. 


THE sentence of our greatest critical biographeron the un- 
fitness of religion for poetry, has not proved so incontestible 
as many of that great man’s opinions. Dr. Johnson’s notion, 
as far as it was deduced from the experience of English 

oetry, was probably biussed by some unfortunate passages uf 

Ailton, such as the dialogues of those personages in boly 
writ, where indeed the hand o/ a master has faultered upon the 
Jyre, and which the truest admirers of Paradise Lost will be 
ihe least inclined to peruse. Or the taste of Johnson might 
have been influenced by Young, a poet of unquestionable 
getrius, but who has yet failed, withr all the strength 
and dignity of his powers, to produce a religious poem 
that bears our continued perusal. In the Night Thoughts, 
we have always the mystery of an oracle, but seldom its wis- 
dom ; we have abstraction without philosophy, shade with- 
out relief, solemnity with unfrequent sublimity; the writer 
seems visionary without inspiration; and though never on 
earth, is yet rarely in heaven. 

Since the time af Young, two favorite poets of our language, 
the Author of the Grave, and Cowper, have added an 
additional proof to what Johnson might have learnt from other 
poets on religious subjects, that poetry, like every other 
species of eloquence, is not only compatible with religion, 
but congenial with its warmest feelings; that a vividimaginas 
tion with a pure as well as elevated mind, will strongly con- 
vey by the contagion of strong impressions, what is deeply 
impressed upon itself ; and that when fancy is sincere, and 
acts as the hand-maid, not the tutoress of religion, poetry, 
like the true-born child of heaven, may drink inspiration 
from its most sacred of sources, and ‘ approach unblamed to 
breathe empyreal air.’ 

Our impression of partiality for the poem before us has 
certainly been occasioned by nerceiving in the vein of its 
composition, what stroagly remiaded us of th eornaments of 
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sacred poetry which we have last mentioned. - The undoubted 
merit of the author isto have chosen a subject which scens, like 
a talisman of inspiration, to have sumimoued imagesof de.ight~ 
ful association, and to bear upon that subject with language 
unaflectedly simple and strong. As thepoem, however, is 
short, we cannot but blame his inattention to perfect structure 
of versification. Indeed if his blank verse had been more uni- 
formly correct than it is, we should have thought the choice 
of measure injudicious for so short a piece. Of blank verse 
we have had enough that was good in ancient times, and 
more than enough that has been bad in modern days. From 
several passages in the Sabbath, we are disposed to think its 
author capable of appreciating, and even commanding the 
higler graces of finished harmony of numbers. We regret 
that he did not attach himself to a more perfect order of 
poetical architecture, to the Spencerian measure, for in- 
stance, so inimitably fitted for the junction of grace with va- 
riety, of freedom with regularity, and of modulations almost 
infinite with the most majestic simnplicity. 

The value of the poem befure us, however, is surely intrinsic, 
because its language, occasionally defective in finishing and 
richness, and in many places exceedingly careless, appears to 
be so, not from sterility, but from want of culture. The straiu 
of sentiment that pervades it, is more serious than the 
fashion of the day will relish ; that is saying much ; it be- 
Jongs to no prostitute muse that will deepen the foul corrup- 
tion of the times by feeding false sentiment, or inflaming the 
just of vicious pleasures. It ranks in the best species of 
descriptive poetry—that which unites the highest moral 
feelings of our nature with the sight of those external ob- 
jects that minister to their incitation. This indeed is the 
touchstone and standard of estimable description. Does de- 
scription give us the outward world, however beautiful, 
unconnected with those moral sensations which exalt and 
consecrale our existence? We look at the picture even of 
nature herself with no more enthusiasm than at the painted 
shadows in a camera obscura, which are brightonly because 
reflected upon darkness. 

But let us look at the visible scenes of creation asthe 
types and memorials of our more serious feelings, and the 
objects that will be grouped by poetry will excite us to 
inspiration, as they come from it. It may please us to see 
the faithful imitations of living and dead nature ina Dutch 
or Flemish “mayer tee but it is only in beholding such scenes 
as Lorraine has given us, of the Morning and Evening of th> 


Rioman Empire, or the Temple of Memnon, at the time’of 
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its sounding to the sun-rise, that we are enabled by the 
genius of the painter to concefve how far the external ‘ob- 
jects in nature can assemble sublime associations, 

The aspect of nature on a sabbath-day, in countries 
where simplicity of manners and a due solemnization of its 
sacredacss corresponds with the purity of the scenery and 
the people, isone of the finest subjects for poetical effect. 
But this effect may not be understood by many votaries both 
of poetry and religion, unless they have spent their sabbaths 
in places very diflerent from those which boastof the greatest 
refinement. ‘The sabbath of a Londoner or Parisian is not 
poetically beautiful. Ifwe mention the word to either, it 
will probably recali to his imagination scenes more festive 
than serious, and ofail things the most incongruous with 
refined or dignified sentiment. ‘The one will recognize the 
sabbath by the booths, and evening regales of porter, on 
some road adjoining to the city ; aud the other will probably 
think of the Ligh dances in the Boulevards. 

Bat he who bas heard among the mountains of Scotland 
or Swisserland, the voice of prayer: or psalmody issuing 
from the cottages of a virtuous peasantry, or from their sim- 
ple congregation assembied round the venerable pastor; he 
who has witnessed tlic solemnity of that day, in places where 
4t is held sacred, and where the face of external nature itself 
seems to hold an impressive sympathy with the devotion of 
simple men, will think of the sabbath with associations sufhi- 
ciently pure to relish the celebration of its sacredness, 

The opening of this poem gives the description of such a 
scene as we liave last alluded to. We repeat our regret 
that the versification is not more highly wrought, or rather 
that the author has not chosen a species of verse which is 
more fitted for dramatic effectthan description, unless where 
the poem is very long, or where, if short, the uncommon 
grandeur of the thought supersedes the necessity for musi- 
cal effect. 

His description of the Rustic Sabbath has considerable 
beauly of conception, though Jess copiousness of picture than 
other parts of the work exhibit. 

We were particularly pleased, in perusing the earlier part 
of the poem, with an allusion to the times of persecution 
jn our sister country, so eloquently described by a Scottish 
historian, Laing, in his history of that period, p. 20, 


* Far other times our father’s grandsires knew, 
virtuous race to godliness devote. 
hat, though the sceptic’s scorn hath dared to soil 
The record of theirfame. What though the men - 
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Of worldly minds have dared to stigmatize 
The sister cause, religion and the law, 
With superstition’s name ; yet, yet their deeds, 
‘Their constancy in torture and in death, 
‘These on tradition’s tongue still live—these shall 
On history’s honest page be pictured bright 
To latest times; perhaps some bard, whose muse 
Disdains the servile strain of fashion’s quire, 
May celebrate their unambitious names. 
With them each day was holy; but that day 
On which the angel said, ‘* See where the Lord 
Was laid,” joyous arose; to die that day 
Was bliss. Long ere the dawn, by devious ways, 
O'er hilis, through woods, o’er dreary wastes they sought 
The upland moors, where rivers, there but brooks, 
Dispart to different seas ; fast by such brooks 
A little glen is sometimes scooped, a plat 
With green-sward gay and flowers, that strangers seem 
Amid the heathery wild, that all around 
Fatigues the eye. In solitudes like these 
‘Thy persecuted children, Scotia, foiled 
A tyrant and a bigot’s bloody laws. 
‘There, leaning on his spear, one of the array 
‘That in the times of old had scathed the rose 
On England’s banner, and had powerless struck 
The infatuate monarch and his wavering host— 
The lyart veteran heard the word of God 
By Cameron thunder’d, or by Kenwick pour’d 
In gentle stream. Then rose the song—the loud 
Acclaim of praise—the wheeling plover ceas’d 
er plaint—the solitary place was glad, 
And on the distant cairas the watcher’s ear 
Caught doubtfully at times the breeze-borne note.* 
But years more gloomy followed, and no more 
‘The assembled people dared in face of day 
To worship God, oreven at the dead 
Of night, save when the wintry storm raved fierce, 
_ And thunder peals compelled the men of blood 
To crouch within their dens; then dauntlessly 
The scatter’d few would meet in some deep dell, 
By rocks o’er-canopied, to hear the voice — 
‘heir faithful pastor’s voice. He, by the gleam 
Of sheeted lightning, op’d the sacred book, 
And words of comfort spoke. Over their souls 
His accents soothing came; as to her young 
‘The heath fowl’s plumes—when at the close of eve 
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* Sentinels were placed en the sursoundiag hills to give warning ef the ap. 
proach of the military, 
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She gathers in, mournful, her brood dispersed 

By murderous sport, and o’er the remnant spreads 
Fondly her wings—close nestling near her breast 
They cherish’d cow’r amid the purple blooms.’ 


The concluding simile of the following passage is exqui- 
sitely just and beautiful. rp. 24. 


‘ Ah, me, those youthful mourners rob’d in white, 
They tell a mournful tale. Some blooming friend 
Is gone-———dead in her prime of years—'twas she, 
The poor man’s friend, who when she could not give, 
With angel-tongue pleaded to those who could, 
With angel-tongue and mild beseeching eye 

That ne’er besought in vain, save when she pray’d 
For longer life, with heart resign’d to die. 
* * * * » ~ . * 
She smiled in death, and still her cold pale face 
Retains that smile, as when a waveless lake 

In which the wintry stars all bright appear, 

Is sheeted by a nightly frost with ice: 

Still it reflects the face of heaven unchang’d, 
Unruffled by the breeze or sweeping blast.’ 


In concluding a shorter notice of this poem than was our 
original intention, we cannot but extract a description of 
the Sabbath of the Hermit of the Deep—of which the pic- 
ture is drawn with no common degree of power and pathos. 
The forlorn thought of the solitary wan, wandering on that 
day of his shell-notched calendar to the sabbath as it is spent 
in his native country ; his hearing in imagination the prayer 
that ascends for them who ‘ go down to the greut deep ;’ his 
seeing the widowed hand that veils at that moment an eye 
suffused with tears; while his orphan boy Jooks up and strives 
to soothe the widowed heart, is'a passage which will interest 
every feeling heart and supersede the task of the critic: 


* But what the less of country to the woes 

Of banisliment and solitude combin'd ! 

Oh! my heart bleeds to think there now may be 
The hapless man, the remnant of a wreck, 

Cast on some desart island of the main 
Immense, which stretches from the Cochin shore 
To Acapulco. Motionless he sits, 

Asis the rock his seat ;—gazing whole days 
With wand’ring eye o’er all the wat’ry waste, 
Now striving to believe the Albatross, 

A sail appearing on th’ horizon’s verge; 

Now vowing ne’er to cherish other hope 

‘Jhan hope of death.—Thus pass his weary hours, 
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Till welcome evening warn him that his time 
Upon the shell-notch’d calendar to maik 
Another day, another dreary day, 
Chargeless; for in these regions of the sun, 
The wholesome law that dooms mankind to toil, 
Bestowing grateful interchange of rest 

And labour, is annulled ;-—for there the trees 

Drop as the breezes blow, a show’r of bread 

And blossoms on the ground ;—but yet, by him 

The Hermit of the Deep, not unobserved 

The sabbath passes—’tis his chief delight : 

Fach seventh eve he marks the farewell ray, 

And loves and sighs to think that setting sun 

Is now empurpling Scotia’s mountain tops, 

Or higher risen, slants athwart ber vales, 

Tinging with yellow light the quivering throat 

Of day-spring lark, while woodland birds below 
Chaunt in the dewy shade.—Thus all night long 
He watches, while the rising moon describes 

The progress of the.day in happier lands; 

And now he almost fancies that he hears 

The chiming from kis native village-church ; 

And now he sings, and fondly hopes the strain 

May be the same that sweet ascends at home, 

In congregation full ;—where not without a tear, 
They are remembered who in ships behold 

The wonders of the deep ;—he sees the hand, 

The widow’d hand that veils the eye suffused; 

Ile sees the orphan boy look up and strive 

The widow’d heart to soothe.—His spirit bears 

On God,—Nor does he leave his weekly vigil 
Though tempests ride o’er welkin-lashing waves, 
On winds of cloudless wing,* though lightnings burst 
So vivid that the stars are hid and seen 

In awful alternation ;—calm he views 

The far exploding firmament, and dares 

To hope one bolt in mercy is reserv’d 

For his release, And yet he is resigned 

' To live—because full well he is assured, 

‘“Thy hand does lead him,—+thy right hand upholds, 
And thy right hand does lead him.”—Lo, at last, 
One sacred eve, he hears faint from the deep 
Music remote—swelling at intervals, 

As if th’ embodied spirit of sweet sounds 
Came slowly floating on the shoreward wave. 
The cadence well he knows.—A hymn of old, 









* In tropical regions the sky during storms is often without a cloud, 
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Where sweetly is rebearsed the lowly state 

Of Jesus, when his birth was first announced 

In midnight music by an angel choir, 

To Beth’lem’s shepherds, as they watch’d their flocks. 
Breathless the man forlorn listens, and thinks 
Itis a dream ;—fuller the voices swell ; 

He looks and starts to see moving along 

A fiery wave, (so seems it) crescent-formed, 
Approaching to the land ; straightway he sees 

A low’ring whiteness, in the heav’n filled sails 
That waft the mission’d men, who have renounced 
Their homes, their countries,—nay, almost the world— 
Bearing glad tidings to the farthest isles 

Of ocean, that the dead shall rise again. 

Forward the gleam-girt castle coast-wise glides —~ 
It seems as it would pass away.—To cry, 

The wretched man in vain attempts, in vain— 
Pow’rless his voice asin a fearful dream: 

Not so his hand ;—he strikes the flint !—a blaze 
Mounts from the ready heap of wither’d leaves ; 
The music ceases—accents harsh succeed, 

Harsh, but most grateful—downward drop the sails ; 
Ingulph’d the anchor sinks ;—the boat is launched, 
But cautious lies aloof till morning dawn ; 

Oh! then the transport of the man, unused 

To other human voices but his own, 

His native tongue to hear ;—he breathes at home, 
Though earth’s diameter is interposed ; 

Of perils of the sea he has no dread, 

Full well assur’d the missioned bark is safe, 

Held in the hollow of the Almighty’s band. 

And signal thy deliv’rances have been 

Of those thy messengers of peace and joy, 

From storms that loudly threaten to unfix 
Islands, rock-rooted in the ocean’s bed. 

Thou dost deliver them, and from the calm 

More dreadful than the storm. When motionless 
Upon the purple deep the vessel lies 

For days, for nights, illumed by phosphor lamps, 
When sea-birds seem in uests of flame to float, 
When backward starts the boldest mariner, 

To see, while o’er the side he leans his face, 
Asif deep tinged with blood.’—— 
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Art. IV.—Egeria.—({ Concluded from page 68.) 


[N.B. It was owing to a mistake, that this article was neither printed entire ia 
one, nor concluded in the succeeding Number. ] 


DIOGENESsaid, ‘ to give physic to adead body, oradvice 
toan old man, is the same thiug.’ We fear this maxim may be 
extended to old governments and old slates; and that ill 
habits will prevail against the best systems which caa be 
imagined for their regulation. 

We do not, however, mean to brand the ingenious author 
of this little work asa merethcorist. His maximsare gene- 
rally fair deductions from history and experience, and parti- 
cularly from that fruitful period of political instruction, the 
French revolution, of which he seems to have been a most 
attentive observer. 

In every great crisis of that astonishing period to which he 


has occasion to allude, he clearly proves that the evils in- 


fiicted on France, and on the greater part of Europe, were 
the natural punishinents of presumptuous ignorance, not of 
deliberate crime ; and that the derangement ofall European 
states, which has beenmore or less the consequence of. that 
event, is owing not to the remnants of the leaven of jaco- 
binism, butto the want of real political science in those 
who are appointed and denominated its statesmen. 

This is strikingly exemplified in the inefficiency and dis- 
repute of diplomatic and official agents, which are —. 
the most important instruments of every government; an 
whose appointment should- never depend on the fate of 
ministers, but be the consequences of real talents, of a 
proper political education, and of an honourzble character. 

In times of tranquillity mauy of the offices which are ap- 
pendages of government, may be harmlessly bestowed by 
favour; but diplomatic appointments, and the secondary 
and effective situations of public offices, should be the objects 
ef the severest scrutiny, and bestowed only on the best capa- 
city and the most unquestionable integrity. The evils of low 
chicane and complicated venality, which are the consuming 
hectic af the body politic, and which frustrate, on great oc- 
casions, the best measures of the wisest ministers, would 
thus be prevented; and events calculated by great talents, 
might be depended upon, in their consequences. But if 
under-secretaries, and diplomatic agents, should be men 
without cultivated talents, without education, and without 
the honourable feelings of character and reputation, ne 
wisdom in the principals of these offices can secure the stat¢é 
from injury and disgrace. Indeed it would seem reasonable 
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that ifthe situation of a curate in the church, or even of an 
exciseman, must be preceded by an appropriate education, 
the active and important offices of government should never 
be bestowed without a public and honourable probation. We 
think that this, instead of being an innovation, would be 
a most essential and important improvement; and that if 
some of our agents, both at home and abroad, had under- 
gone the exaiwination of this author, many of the bumiliating 
incidents which have lately occurred, would not have taken 
place. 

The strongest objection to such a method of peculiar 
study for political lite as the author recommends throughout 
this work, is the established prejudice in this country in fa- 
vour of lawyers, as candidates for political offices. But he 
clearly shews the absurdity of such a prejudice; that lawyers 
are conversant only in minute and individual phenomena, 
while statesmen must be occupied by general laws. 

A philosophic statesman traces the former into the latter, 
and it is hy those means alone that he can acquire a just 
conception of those compositions and forms, which are the 
actual constitutions of different states, 

The modifications of those forms determine the actual mode 
of political existence in every country ; and to each of these 
modes there are certain principles and rules of combination, 
which may suit no other, but on which their salutary and 
proper action wholly depends. 

How totally disstivilar are concerns of this high and deli- 
eate nature, to the general habits of lawyers, whose lives 
have been occupied 10 loading their memuries with facts and 
precedents? 

{t is really Jamentable that the influence of this profession 
prevails, and the number of lawyers increases, as_ the con- 
stitntion is warped and degenerated ; and they dreadfully 
accelerate and enhance the evils which they profess to re- 
medy. ‘They notonly sink the character of a legislature by 
substitating chicane for liberal and scientific deliberation, but 
by a wranglivg sophistry, undermine the principles of taste, 
and even affect those of morality. 

‘Lhe author is occasionally severe on this monepolizing 
generation, which would disappear at the approach of real 
aud public systems of political science, We will not vouch 
for this truth in all the deductions of the philosophic author ; 
but we have no deubt, that a government adopting the 
hint be bas furnished, and prudently accommodating them 
to its existing institutions, would be infinitely benefited. 

Ia the 16th section of this volume,where we Icti the author, 
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in our last article, he commences a delicate work, the appli- 
cation of some of his philosophical principles to the circum- 
stances and events of the times. We rather wonder it did 
notoccur to a mind so candid as that of the author; to distin- 
guish, on this occasion, the excellence of the political consti- 
tution which allowed bim thisliberty. He must have known 
that Montesquieu or Rousseau would have been buried for 
lifein the Bastile, ii they had presamed to apply their prin- 
ciples to the :minediate actions of their government, or to 
any of the events on which they had an influence. 

[n censuring this omission, we also regret that a writer, 
who seems to aim, and often not unsuccessfully, at rivalling 
the pregnant brevity of Tacitus, had not rivalled that cele- 
brated panegyric on the government of Trajan, in which this 
liberty is so affectingly described. 

At pages 271, 272, is the following delineation of charac- 
ters by contrast: 


‘On the return of Egeria, who had only glanced into those coun- 
cils in kurope preparatory toa new series of incidents and events, 
she found the spirits she had quitted, contemplating the processes of 
correction on despots, tyrants, and military chiefs, who were not 
incorrigibly depraved. The spiritof Alexander was chained to a 
rock, called the Rock of Patience, and subjected to all imaginable 
humiliations of pride. Casar was the slave of Cato. Frederic 
sometimes a drilling corporal, sometimes a preaching friar, ace 
companied by Veltaire as a clerk. Charles V. and Philip IH. 
followed by execrating myriads of Protestants led by Luther and 
Calvin; and Louis XIV. a waiter, for the accommodation and ser- 
vice of all the Huguenots who passed into the nether world. When 
Egeria approached, Bajazet and Kculi-Khan, who were yoked to 
the machinery of a perpetual engine, cried out, “‘ Is the consul 
coming? He will surely be appeinted to relieve us.” 


We think the spirit of Frederic would have been punished 
with more characteristic justice, if he had been driiled as a 
recruit under the cane of a corporal. | 

‘The coutrast of anarchy and despotism contains a most 
important and most useful lesson : 


‘ I have blushed for France, when she stood appalled at the name 
of a feeble and cowardly miscreant, such as Robespierre ; but she 
was disorganized. ‘The general prevalence of ferocity over talents ; 
the execution of the king; the devoted death of Charlotte Corday ; 
the murder of the twenty-two deputies ; the sacrifice of the immor- 
tal wife of Roland ; the massacre of the queen, .and of the amiable 
Elizabeth ; and the reciprocal butcheries of the monsters who had been 
iustigated to those atrocities, were deemed incidents which diffused 
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terror over Europe. But these, however dreadful or unjustifiable, 
were events of short duration, and their effects inconsiderable, com- 
pared with those of a cool and permanent: system of fraud and 
cruelty, now constituting the government of France; a government 
wholly supported by the terror of an army, by spies, and suborned 
evidence ; by imprisonments at pleasure ; by the command of judges ; 
and by discretionary and disproportionate punishments. Such @ 
goverament inflicts more real wretchedness and misery in one day, 
and repeats that infliction daily, than popular insurrections in an 
age. I do not plead for insurrection, but if I were obliged to sub- 
mit to despotism, I should prefer that of Robespierre to that of Bo- 
naparte; the one affording hope, the other being hopeless.’ Pp. 274. 


The phrase public will, the ignis fatuus of the revolution, 
is considered with a happy mixture of argument and satire, 
at page 280: 


* At the conclusion of the American war, which was determined 
more by letters than by arms, the question seemed to be decided, 
that communities, to be free and happy, must be governed by the 
general will of each community, and not by the partial views and in- 
terests of privileged individuals, classes, or factions. 

‘ From the banks of the Ohio to those of the Neva, nothing was heard 
or spoken of, but the general will of nations and states. Its effects 
in the moral, like those of the philosopher’s stone in the medical 
world, were described in enchanting language; and without ascer- 
‘taining its nature and practicability, all the world was in extasy for 
the general will. 

* Locke. 

‘ Egeria is sevcre and satirical, even in the presence of Montes- 
guieu. 

‘ Egeria, 

* Ianust not be interrupted at this time; the merits, and particu- 
larly the definitions of Montesquieu, will be examined in future dis- 
cussions; I desire it may then be regollected that I have asserted, no 
writer, no statesman, no orator, has defined the phrase, public-will, 
or rendered the definition a practical principle: and that the Fre.ich 
revolution became a source of calamity to France and to Europe, 
because its professed principle was not understood, and that the public 
will never appeared, but as an ¢gnis fatuus, misleading fanaticism 
into errors and crimes.’ 


The following description of the usurpation of Bonaparte 
must strike modern reformers with despair : 


* The victories of Bonaparte threw a lurid radiance over an ensan- 
guined country, which was mistaken for the dawn of that freedom, so 
dong and so ardently taught. 

* The best forms of revolutionary administration yielded to those 
collective bodies which had an interest in their dissolution ; and all 
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tilorts proved inoffectual, because they were ‘*njudicious in some 
material circumstance to support the administration by the force of 
the whole community, to which all other forces are secondary and 
subservient, By involving thecivilin the military government, the 
consulate, from its superiur organization, possessed a power supe- 
rior to that of the whole community ; the people, therefore, in- 
stantly sunk into absolute slavery. For the laws, ifthe edicts of des- 
potism can be called laws, will be arbitrary respecting the people, 
and no real attention will be paid to the public, when government has 
ho apprehension from its opinion or its force.” P. 290. 


We have never seen the commercial question between France 
and England, so justly and so ably stated as in this and the fol- 
lowing study ; the sulyyect now requires peculiar attention, as it 
is the great instrument of delusion inthe hands of the French 
government, and the neutral states, particularly the Ame- 
ricans, avail themselves of it, to the great inconvenience 


and injury of this country. 


* Commerce received its birth in Britain, asin all other countries, 
under disadvantages, tromthe misapprehensions and errors of govern- 
meat, which gradually formed it into a mysterious and cunning art. 

‘ As the principles of the government have been improved, and the 
real interests of the public have been understood, commerce has 
gradually assumed its honourable and useful character ; and a little 
time would have unshackled Britain from all the material inconve- 
niences, which are inconveniences principally to herself, of mono- 
polies and restrictions. 

* But France, the near neighbour, and the powerful competitor 
of Britain, is much less advanced in real knowledge of the subject; 
and instead of profiting by her example, renders all the disadvantages 
of her early and necessary expedients in forming commercial esta- 
blishments, the subjects of crimination and the pretences of hostility. 
Commerce, therefore, in the intercourses of France and Britain, 
has been contention for inordinate advantages, and for inflicting re- 
eiprocal deprivations; instead of the equitable diffusion of enjoy- 
ments conferred by nature with apparent inequality, to produce a 
general intercourse, and to render universal happiness the work of 
man. France, however, has not in any period of her history, pro- 
fessed principles and doctrines so hostile to her own interests, as well 
as to the interests of Furope, as those which distinguish the Corsican 
consulate. 

‘ A profligate ambition and avarice, present without scruple, those 
false scales by which all sense of proportional relations are con- 
founded. Selfishness, personal and national, ‘is substituted for equity ; 
and fraud, injustice, oppression, and tyranny, are the consular laws 
of nations. Hence the depredations and wars of France on all feeble 
states; and all the crimesand miseries with which she has terrified 


and afilicted the continent.” ‘Pp. 302. 
Bbe 
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At page $18, Benjamin Franklin gives the following opi- 
hion : 


‘ The British system of enforcing exportations and importations ; 
its regulations concerning the transit trade, depét, and entrepét, 
were to methen, as they appear now, of doubtful, some of them 
clearly of pernicious policy: I consider them, however, as errors, 
founded on favorite and established, but illusive theories; which 
have hitherto resisted the collective abilities of the most enlightened 
nation of the universe. Such philesophers as Talleyrand and Bona- 
parte would apply the sword to this Gordian knot ; and I'am sorry to 
say, such republican courticrs as some of my successors in France, 
without pledging the American government to assist, would stimulate 
end encourage European measures, from which American specula- 
tors might derive temporary advantages ; but the success of which 
under the direction of France, would extinguish all the real and 
salutary principles of commerce. The pretended policy with which 
Americaas well as France is tainted, originates in an unextinguished 
spirit of resentment ; and is therefore blind to the enlightened prin- 
ciples which should direct the commercial interests Of nations. I am 
therefore sorry for the language of any American envoys er agents, 
when the evident object of the government of France is to involve 
the questionable parts of British policy in a contest with which they 
have no relation; and to induce the powers of Europe to unite in 
hostilities against the only bulwark of their liberties by sea as well 


as by land.’ 


The author’s opinion on the liberty of the seas in certain 
circumstances, is insinuated; but the insinuation will not be 
pleasing to the commonprejudices of Britons. 


* Colbert. 


‘ Europe does not seem sensibie of these dangers you describe. 
Nay, to judge by its diplomatic acts, it seems more inclined to-seize 
the occasion of checking the naval power of Britain, than to pro- 
tect itself against the projected territerial dominion of France. 

* Egeria. 

‘ This is not the only occasion on which the cabinets of nations 
have inverted the prudential maxim, and of two evils chosen the 
greatest. 

* ‘Lhe pretensions of Britain to“ rule the waves,” are inthe abstract 
hike those to rule the air, which may be asserted when the art of 
guiding balloons is perfected. That high degtee of power which ac- 
companies such superiority as that of the navy of Britain, is seldom 
without abuses ; but when understood, they are oflensive to the gene- 
ral feeling of Britain, the only nation in Europe where the public 
mind really anflucnces the government, 
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* Colbert, 
* Why have they not been relinquished ; or why have they been 
30 equivocally modified ? on 
‘ Egeria. 
* Because Mars has been the umpire, who always leaves a ques- 
tion in a worse state than he findsit.” P. 312. 


The consequences of the transfer of naval superiority -to 
France, happily succeeds the author’s opinion of naval lie 


berty : 


* The naval power of Britain is not an evil in itself, but may be 
in its occasional abuses ; those abuses have produced armed neutra- 
lities, and temporary regulations; but if the insidious policy, or 
the corrupting measures of France were to succeed with the northggn 
powers, and the question of the freedom of the seas were assimilated 
with the interests aod ambition of Bonaparte, who has nearly sub- 
jugated the continent, what-.would be the consequence of victory ? 
Will any’considerate mind suppose it could be the liberty sought for? 
Though the French government might not realize its absurd project 
of transferring to France the commerce and naval power of Lritain, 
(which are produced and sustained by causes peculiar to itself), the ° 
French navy would receive aconsiderable accession; and remaining 
without a rival and without restraint, would rule the waves with the 
same despotism it displays on the continent. Is this the purpose of 
the armed neutrality, or of the efforts of nations for the freedom of 
the seas?” 


The following passage speaks the language of all Europe, 
except the armies of France; we sincerely regret that its 
actions have not corresponded with that language. 


‘ Perhaps no period of time can be more favourable than the pre- 
sent (1803); the means may be of difficult attainment; for an 
armed arbitration on the continent should accompany, if not precede, 
an armed neutrality on the seas. If Europe do not unite to com- 
pel the actions of the government of France within such limits as 
may insure her perfect independence and liberty, as a member of the 
great: European Society. but not asits tyrant; if France renounce 
not her habits of predatory enterprize, and the disposition to improve 
her condition by the sword, rather than by labour and industry; if 
4 numerous and disciplined people be suffered in thecentre of Eu- 
rope, to support an indefinite and vicious population, and to pamper 
its wildest fancies and most depraved passions by the oppression 
and pillage of other nations; it would be fully to attend to the 
proposed objects of an armed neutrality. For the effect of a per- 
petual exposure to invasion and plunder, on the most important and 
productive labours, and on the existence of civil ‘society, would 
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soon produce the annihilation of commerce, and convert the claims 
of neutrals into the duties of tributary slaves.’ Pp. 321. 


We have subjoined these passages tothe analysis we have 
given of this work in a former review, to induce the studious 
politician to peruse it with attention, 

It should be denominated Hints for Thinking, rather than 
Lessons for Instruction; and those hints are sometimes, so 
short, expressed so concisely, and require so much previ- 
ous knowledge, that they may be lost on common readers, 
and particularly on those agents of administration and mem- 
bers of parliament, for whose use they seem to have. been 
destined,and who are generally too much occupied and 
hurried to allow time for study and meditation. 

It is decidedly the opinion of the author, that the liberties 
of Europe will be lost, if men of studious talents, and. habits 
of deduction, are not summoned, as they are in France, to 
the aid of governments in all their departments. He ha- 
gards many maxims and opinions which to us appear fan- 
ciful. He is strongly an advocate for the English consti- 
tution, and even for the administration of its government; 
except in the selection and employment of its agents. The 
spirit which actuates this little work is liberal and candid ; 
perhaps in the extreme on some occasions. It appears to us 
to be uniformly written with the purest intentions ; and its 
errors are those of a studious mind enamoured of its own 
meditations, and never those of a partisan, or the abettor of 
faction. The style is throughout pure, nervous, and elevated : 
perbaps its elevation is too uniform, though it has some pas 
sages of a beautiful and affecting nature. The dialogue is 
superior to that of Dr. Hurd, as it is wholly free from his 
colloquial phrases. lt is also exempt from the illiberal asperi- 
ties and vulgarities which infest the language of Horne 
Tooke. But it has an obvious defect in the number of its 
personages ; this distracts attention, and weakens the interest 
which the reader should take in their discussions. 


—— ee ee ee ee ee ee 





Arr. V.—A World withaut Souls. 12mo. pp. 135. 2s. Gd. 
Hatchard, 1805. | 


HISTORY informs us of two philosophers employed in 
observing mankind, one of whom was called the Weeper, and 
the other the Laugher. It was a miracle, as the poet justly 
remarks, that the one found moisture to supply the tears as 
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they flowed ; and we are rather disposed to admire the pra 
dent resolution of the other to Jead a merry life at the ex 
pence of his neighbours. Among the disciples of the latter 
is to be ranked the author of the present performance. Un- 
questionably to those who consider wice as divines, it assumes 
a formidable countenance; and in spite of himself, even a 
Jaugher mast brace his muscles when he looks on guilt as it 
is to be seen hereafter ; ‘ the tale unfolded would harrow up 
his soul.’ Hence, when a modern would amuse himself 
with the errors of his species, be must either wheel himself 
back to the ground of heathen morality, and take his stand 
in the observatory of Democritus ; or he must adopt a plan 
which shall draw off the attention of the spectator from the 
incongruity of the parts. The light must be thrown on the 
inconsistency of vice, while its consequences must be lost in 
the shade. 

By far the greater part of our novelists, both male and 
female, christian and infidel, have chosen the former me- 
thod. It was the readiest, and perhaps the only way in 
which the generality could obtain ‘either a laugh or a hear- 
ing. The solemnity of christian morality, like the dignity 
of the tragic muse, seemed unfavourable to mirth: and if 
Shakspeare has offended in the adoption of the tragi-co- 
medy, then our author may without a blush confess his error 
in engrafting the ludicrous on christianity. This is the dif- 
ficult line which he has chosen ; and we cannot but give him 
credit for the courage which has prompted this almost new 
excursion in the regions of romance. The ground-work of 
his piece is evidently such as we have before hinted to be 
necessary for such an attempt. The contemplation of a 
world without souls immediately diverts the attention from 
the pain with.which reason, well informed, would trace si- 
milar conduct in a world with souls. 

‘The plan (as far as we have been able to follow an outline 
not drawn with the accuracy of Aristotle) is shortly this : 
An aged traveller called M. accompanies a younger named 
Gustavus, whose principles he has undertaken to form, to 
the city of O. This, he informs him, is peopled by inhabi- 
tants who possess no souls: a fact, which the pupil, being a 
better lover than a naturalist, is persuaded to believe. On 
being introduced into O. he is led into every scene where he 
may observe the conduct of these Bgerdv aBgorav, as he is 
taught to think them. He is present at their public worship, 
is conducted into a place said to be a madhouse, hears the 
debates of their senate, finally is made acquainted with the 
nature of their public amusements, listens to a discussion of 
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the modern doctrine of expediency, and is wilness to a duel 
in a neighbouring park. Nothing happens in the course ‘of 
his walks to stagger his belief of the tutor’s assertion : on the 
contrary, he grows daily more convinced that these people 
have no souls, and are only distinguished from their first- 
cousins, the monkeys, by having got the start of them in 
rubbing off their tails. 

Such is the main business of the piece ; and it is obvious, 
gentle reader, that ‘ tua res agitur, in the representation of 
the cilizens of O.; in other words, the inconsistency of men 
with souls is inferred from the apparent consistency of nen 
acting similarly, on the hypothesis of having none. We 
allow considerable ingenuity to this device: to prove ‘a so- 
ciety of men to be living in fact on the very contrary prin- 
ciple to what they assume, is to resolve at once the famots 
problem of Bishop Butler: Is it possible for a whole society 
to be mad at once? Indeed, our author would not allow them 
the dignity of madness; ‘an inhabitant of O. who, thinking 
he bad a soul, should act as though he had none, would nei- 
ther be pure madman nor pure idect, but would in his own 
miserable person comprehend the qualities of both.’ Pp. SS. 

But though we might grant that both here and in a similar 
attcmpt of Soame Jenyns, a fair greund of assault on some 
modern opinions ard habits is discovered, we confess we ex- 

ected a more striking effect on the present occasion. We 
sone to have been oftener led to the predominant idea ; and 
not content with hearing that the men of O. were irrational, 
we looked for a reference of their customs to the hypothesis 
of their materialism. ‘The poet has told us that luxury ¢ affi- 
git humo divine particulam aure ;’ we expected to imagine 
it notonly grovelling but extinct. Here we think the autho 
has failed ; and failed because he undertook too much. Af- 
ter all ourdeclamation against the inconsistency of ‘nortals, 
it seldom amounts to a consistert inconsistency. Tew are 
found, like Junius’s hero, to maintain a dreadful consistency 
to the Jast—both to live without virtue; and to die without 
repentance. = 

Hence arose a dilemma: either to make a portrait of so- 
ciety very different from what it is, or to depart in many 
Instances from the original hypothesis in pursuing the pro- 
jected likeness. The former was not intended; the reader 
must have been carried across the Atlantic to another Laputa, 
and the satire would have been too distant for vulgar souls. 
The writer therefore has sacrificed the strict demands of bis 
original plan, in order to pourtray the characters which he 
meant to satirize: and we are apt to regard it more favorably 
as a general satire on the present times,than as a reduction 
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of their practices to any particular schem; Indeed it is 
athusing to observe how the mind of the unfortunate Gusta~ 
vus is distorted to lug in the notion of O. being peopled by 
mere bodies. He is made the cat’s paw upon the occasion : 
and in preserving the author’s plan, he is made to yield up 
his own reputation. His fondness for Lord Monboddo’s ab- 
surd notion that men once ended iz tail, makes us doubt how 
long he hasdropt iis own: and his capricious and determined 
levity on all occasions, approaches very nearly to the charac- 
ter of that tailed monster to which his lordship has so kindly 
approximated us. 

After these observations on the structute of the work, 
we are much inclined to repeat our commendation of its 
design. If fiction has been defended as an auxiliary to 
morals, why should it not be made the ally of christi- 
anity? We sce nothing but the delicacy of the undertak- 
ing to deter adventurers, To maintain liveliness without 
levity, gravity without dullness, interest without extrava- 
gance, and religion without cant, must be the indispensible 
qualifications for such a work, To this merit we think the 

resent performance fairly lays claim: if in any, it offends 
in the first of these points. [ts leading character is a tone 
of sarcastic severity ; few of the vices or even weaknesses of 
mankind receive quarter here. But we think that, where the 
accusation was so serious, there has been a little too much 
petulance in bringing it forward: the blows are too hard 
to be dealt with a contemptuous smile: some would say, 
insult is superadded to injury. Yet we acknowledge our- 
selves much entertained with the illustrations with which the 
positions and arguments of the work are enlightened : and 
it is to be remembered that if vice employs itself in making 
virtue ridiculous, virtue is justified in applying the same test 
— The principle is just ‘ necis artifices arte perire 
sua.’ 

We shall quote, for the reader’s amusement, some arti- 
cles from a compact which we find in chapter 12, as ima- 
gined by some to have subsisted between the souls and bodies 
of the people of O. 


“ It is stipulated on the part of the body, 

‘Ist. That although the soul dwell with the body, it shall never 
sinterfere with any of its enjoyments; particularly in eating, drink- 
ing, and licentiousness. Ayreed. 

‘2d, That the soul, as in the marriages of O. shall never shew itself 
in public with the body. Agreed ; ‘if the body will at least.once a 
year acknowledge the soul’s existence in a church. 

* 3d. That the soul shail neverperplex the budy in private, except 
when it is sentimental or in low spirits. Agreed. : 
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‘4th. That the body shall be suffered to sleep while the soul listens, 
to sermons. Agreed; if the body will keep watch should the sopl 
also be disposed to sleep. Ameuded upon the suit of the body: if 
the soul may sleep full as often as the body, &c. &c. 

* 8th. That the soul shall never disfigure the face of the body with 
a blush. Agreed; when the soul shall be a little hacknied in the 
ways of O. , 

‘Oth. That a divorce shall take place at the moment of death. 
Agreed; asthe soul may expect torments enough of its own, with- 
out being racked by those of the body.’ 


Thelast article might, we think, on every account have been 
omitted. 

We find the same temper employed in delineating one of 
those ‘ things, who mount the rostrum with a skip, and then 
skip down again,’ in chapter 8: The travellers enter his 
church ; 


‘ The person which oecupied the pulpit was a shadow: the voice 

was delicate; the articulation acute. 

* This is nature’s doing,’ said Gustavus, 

* Perhaps his own,’ replied M. 

* He preached languidly foreleven minutes.’ ‘ The sermons of St, 
Foy,’ said Gustavus, ‘ are longer, 

* Eleven minutes,’ answered M,. ‘ would ill satisfyears greedy of 
intelligence from heaven, Such sermons are a kind of spiritual 
apparition: they do not touch the heart, but glide through the cham- 
bers of it. Such gallopping divinity would not be endured at St. 
Foy. But then its inhabitants have souls: the preacher of to-day 
knows his audience have none. He treats them like creatures who 
have nothing more than instincts; who can perch, but cannot settle 
ona subject. He wounds them flying as he does hisgame.’ 

* Did he intend then, do you imagine, to wound at all ?” 


In the same chapter, but ina different style, is the following 
image of charity, struck out by the hand of M. in conversa~ 
tion with this clerical sprite: 

* Paul, on the contrary, says, ‘If I give all my goods to feed 
the poor, and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing.” He took 
the portrait of charity warm from a divine original, and therefore 
made philanthropy one of her features; but at the same time bade 
the canvas glow with many others. Unlike the clumsy limners of 
the schools of men, he does not chain her to this world, but displays 
her, touching heaven while she stands on earth, and bowing down to 
practice among men that good will which she has learned above,” 
&c. 


We have seldom seen a happier appropriation of Virgil’s 
immortal description of Fame: g 


Ingrediturque solo, & caput inter nubila condit, 
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By the building styled a mad-house at O., our readers are 
to understand a church where:both priest and people are 
deluded into a conviction that they have souls. They are 
therefore * toti in hoc,’ devated to the purpose of their 
meeting. A sermon is put into the mouth of a preacher, 
(whose head had been copied from a Guido) where perhaps 
the author’s imagination has flamed too high in his descrip- 
tion of faith. The ancient infidels had an old grudge against 
what they called the yuan misis of christians; and the plan of 
the work before us may have led the writer a little too far 
into this great peculiarity of christianity. Some parts of 
this chapter aspire to Pindaric heights, and certainly possess, 
notwithstanding, great merit. 

Indeed the grave parts of the tale are for the most part 
pointed and nervous: deciamation and argument are seldom, 
as they oughi never to be, disjoined. _On the subject of the 
slave trade, discussed in the senate of O. we have a speech 
from its persevering opponent which might do credit to his 
head andheart. It thus ends ; 


* Such are the trutl.s you might have learned: but what is the 
result? You have not contuted our arguments—you Could not con- 
trovert our facts, but with a stubborn and stupid hostility, you have 
gathered up and launched again the darts which the shield of humanity 
had repelled. We once more cali upon you to desist from this le- 
galized butchery. We once more beseech you to gladden the eye 
of heaven, by displaying to it in this island, one spot at least in its 
creation, where this detestable trade is without a patron, This is 
the last appeal we may be allowed to make, or you to regard. The 
cause of this miserable people has been, long enough, matter of cold 
speculation or cru:l contempt ; even now clouds have gathered ia 
the western hemisphere, which threaten to burst over us in showers 
of blood. Every day seems big with the most awful prophecies, 
that if men any longer refuse to liberate Africa, God at length will 
imake her free.” 


We observe throughout the volume, a much closer style 
of argumentation than is usual in similar performances, 
Seldom has so much matter been handled in so litUle space, 
Compression is not the fault of modern performances, 
Whether this property is suited to the oscitancy of fashion 
and the fastidiousness of the great ; whether it qualifies the 
work for the sofas of indolence, or the chambers of ennuz, 
we suppose the author has well considered. We think, how- 
ever, obscurity is not his only fault in discussing the doc- 
trine of expediency. Truth may be ill supported, as Troy 
may be defended by a Hectox or a Paris. 1t would detain us 
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too long to enter upon the merits of the question. But we 
quote the following refutation of Paley’s doctrine which 
binds us to seek the happiness of the species.- 

‘Can you promote the happiness of man, (said M.) till you know 
what it is? The case may be thusexemplified. Philosophers have 
willed a composition which should turn all it touches into gold. To 
come at the will of these philosophers, therefore, you have only to 
learn the constituent parts of this composition, which parts it is im- 
possible toknow. ‘This system, which thus arrives at the third syllo- 
gism by oversiepping the second, appears to have discovered that 
royal way in logic which Ptolemy sought in vain in geometry.’ 

Are our readers convinced ? Have they not always under- 
stood that expediency does not profess to lay down the nature 
of ‘ that something still which prompts th’ eternal sigh ;’ but 
assuming the received notions of mankind on that head, shews 
its wisdom by adapting means for tie attainment of that end ? 
Paley has long explained his notion of happiness before he 
evolves the system which requires of us to extend it by our 
actions. 

Indeed the author’s attack on Dr. Paley is the weakest 
part of his book ; and we beg leave to assure both him and 
Gisborne that neither of them understands Dr, Paley’s prin- 
ciples. : 

For the information of our female readers,we observe, that the 
work before us is dashed with a considerable intermixture of 
what the moderns call or miscall, the sentimental. In general 
we lament the application of a term by any grammatical in- 
flexion connected with sense, to subjects which are often un- 
fit to rank even with successful nonsense. ‘The ingenuity 
which derives ‘/ucus a non lucendo,’ must be called in by the 
grammarian in this case, to account for so strange a misno- 
mer. 

Perhaps it may surprize our readers that we exempt from 
this charge an author who in one andthe same chapter asks 
‘who does not Emily? boasts ‘ being what a woman should 
be [ must drag her into sight :’ talks of the thin vapours of 
women evaporating in levity ;’ finally, of ‘ tears making his 
cheeks their channel, because the single tomb of M. buries 
more ashes than piety can spare.’ 

* Et “ guicquid” tenerum et laxé cervice legendrum.’ 


Yet we perceive an air of novelty in the sentiments, which 
raises the writer in our estimation much above the ‘ discipula’ 
of modern schools—a motley groupe, born like their proto- 
types ‘ the gay motes that people the sun-beam,’ 


‘ Te sport their season, and be seen no more,’ 
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Tn the present work we are reminded that Sterne and 
Mackenzie have written ; and their authority rescues ‘ the 
World without Souls’ from indiscriminate censure. Its author 
has studied both; but Sterne the most, and perhaps nature 
more than either. We regret not the journey he takes to 
fetch his travellers from Switzerland, if his two little fami- 
ties could not have been found nearer than St. Foy. 


‘ These two little families were much united, for they had the 
*‘ bond which no man breaketh,” the bond of eommon principles. 
M. was used to say, ‘* we want no other ehain of affection than 
the knowledge that we are Christians ; as such we must weep and we 
may rejoice together, for we have been wrecked by the same storm, 
and are rescued by the same Redeemer.’”’ It was reasoning only fit 
for St. Foy, but her vallies seemed to clap their hands when they 
heard it.’ 


We think the feelings are powerfully arrested by the de~ 
scription of the fate of Emily, who falls a victim to her sen- 
sibility, betrayed by the artifices of ‘ a villain.’ Her gradual 
decline and death are told in a beautiful and affecting strain. 
In a second Emily, the Dulcinea of Gustavus, we should be 
much interested by a love-sonnet’of G.’s, did we ever believe 
a word of such performances. A love-letter of her own, in 
chap. 13, is simple and natural, therefore engaging. The 
praise of simplicity, however, is not always due to this au- 
thor. His style is too poetical and quaint; after the speci- 
men he gives us of his metrical powers, we are sorry 
he has not rhymed more of his prose. Stanzas such as the 
following, taken from an epitaph on Emily, give us favour- 
able expectations of any future effusions : 


* Weep not for us, thou sainted child of light, 
No shade of woe shall dim thy bright abode ; 
Our raptur’d eye hath trac’d thine upward flight, 
Faith pierc’d the veil, and pointed to thy God.’ 


- © God of Elijah, to thy servants give, 

As erst, the robe which joy’d the prophet’s eye ; 
Oh! from her sorrows let us learn to live, 
Oh! from her triumphs let us learn to die.’ 

It must be observed that this praise cannot be extended to 
the stanzas in-page 16. The poetry in general is more orna- 
mental than harmonious, but the same style in prose be- 
comes unnatural. When every corner of the picture is 
stuffed with images, and coloured to the height, the specta- 
tor’s eye finds no repose, but is wearied by perpetual distrac- 
tions, HH, Walpole bas remarked of Cowley, that ‘his 
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taste was vitiated by the pursuit of wit; which, when it 
does not offer itself, naturally degenerates into tinsel or 
pertness. Pertness is the affectation of grace, while its fa- 
miliarity distorts or prevents it.’ And in another place, he 
observes, that‘ writers are apt to think they must distinguish 
themselves by an uncommon style—hence elaborate stiff- 
ness, and quaint brilliance.’ We think these remarks pecu- 
liarly applicadle to the work before us, of which we now 
take our leave with some regret, only asking its author whe- 
ther the sun visits us later or earlier than our brethren in 
America? he tells us deter, p. 32. We observed one or two 
other insignificant errors ; for instance, we doubt whether the 
writer understands the meaning of the word ‘ eccentric,’ 
Pp. 3? 


SS eee 


Art.VI.—Roscoe’s Life and Pontificate of Leo. X. (concluded 
Jron p. 283.) 


WE had not closed our remarks on the biography of 
Leo X. in our Jast number; and we now resume the task of 
eriticism both with sorrow and alacrity. 

€ In his intellectual endowments’ (says Mr. Roscoe) ‘ Leo X: 
stood much above the common level of maakind.’ Notwith- 
standing this assertion, no monument is left us of his excel- 
lence either in science or the belles lettres. He did write 
certain [talian poems, but they are lost: now had the verna- 
cular verses of a pope been worthy preservation, they would 
not have fallen into obscurity. But we have a sample of 
his Latin compositions (App. 206,) which sufficiently exo- 
nerate us from the task of proving Leo to have been very 
dull and illiterate, Let them condemn themselves. We 
will content ourselves with the four first tambics : 


Libenter occumbo, mea in precordia 
Adactum habens ferrum ; juvat mea manu 
Id preestitisse, quod Viraginum prius 
Nulla ob pudicitiam peregit promptius. 


In page 191 of the third volume Mr. Roscoe says, 


* Even Leo himself, whilst yet a cardinal, exercised his talents on 
a similar subject; and his Jambics on the discovery of a statue of 
Lucretia among the ruins of the Transtevere, exhibit the only 
specimen that has been preserved to us of his poeticaeompositions, 
and afford a sufficient proof, that if he had devoted a-greater share 
of his attention to the cultivation of this department of letters, he 
might not wholly have despaired of success.’ 
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Our readers will probably think he ought to have despaired 
of success ; the same quotation, and the same remark, muta- 
tis mutandis, will apply to the historian of Leo X. 

‘ He was not affected by the superstitious notions so pre- 
valent in his own times.’ The ¢hief purport of the book 
before us is to elucidate the absolute decay of superstition in 
these very times, when it certainly was much /ess prevalent 
than for many centuries before. The above sentence in this 
respect was a mere cfarua umuouno of Mr. R. but still ve? 
nom is concealed in this attempt to paint Leo’s character. 
His notions were at the least deistical; and if we are to take 
the term ‘ superstitious’ as a synonime for ‘ religious,’ (a 
mode of induction generally used by Mr. R.’s modern philo- 
sophical brethren) we indeed allow that that man could not 
well be ‘ superstitious,’ who set at defiance every principle 

of honour, gratitude, and charity. 

‘ In his political character, the great objects which Leo 
appears to have generally pursued, sufficiently evince the ca- 
paciousness of his mind, and the just sense he entertained of 
the important station in which he was placed.’ He‘ insured 
the tranquiility of Europe,’ by those intrigues which set itia 
a flame, and which disgrace every volume of this History. 
‘ The liberation of the states of Italy,’ &c. was a pretext for 
his unlicensed ambition and cruel vengeance. He was Un- 
grateful, Insincere, Bloody-minded. He was Ungrateful, 
inasmuch as he deserted the cause of those allies whose as- 
sistance he had invoked, and while in apparently open 
friendship with them, was in treaty with other powers, their 
decided enemies. He was Ungrateful to the Cardinal da 
Bibbiena, with whose murder, according to the accusation 
of his contemporaries, his name has a horrid connexion. He 
was Insincere, not only to his allies and private friends, but 
to hisGod. He was insincere to that sacred cause of which 
he was constituted supreme defender. The candid, the im- 

artial Fra, Paolo dared to insinuate somewhat against the 
infallibility of the pope, when he told us, that he would in- 
deed have been a perfect pontiff, if to other accomplishments 
he had united some knowledge in matters of religion, and 
some inclination to piety, to neither of which he appeared 
to pay any greatattention. In confirmation of this opinion, 
the avowed panegyrist Pallavicini is brought forward: but 
we may estimate the services of Pallavicini to the general 
cause, when he says, ‘ Nor will I affirm that he was as much 
devoted to piety ashis station required, nor undertake to 
commend of to excuse all the conduct of Leo. X. &c.’ Yet 
My. K. with great adroitness, and with the true finesse of a 
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pi continues to balance this religious character of thé 
pontiff by putting his own candour (i. e. indifference in. 
matters of religion) and other weighty materials of his own, 
in one scale, and the heavy authority of contemporary bio- 
graphers in the other. If we acquiesce in Mr. R.’s deduc- 
tions, we must allow that his weight has kicked the beam. 
But we have ventured to call Leo. X. bloody-minded. 
Mr. R. will not easily forgive us; though we willitry to 
elicit the verdict from his own mouth. In his 4d year, some 
cardinals bad conspired against the life of the pope.* After 
the punishment of some of them, suspicion was apparently 
lulled, especially when Leo, ‘ having assembled the cardi- 
nals, addressed tiem in a long and pathetic oration, in 
which he intimated that though he might have legally and 
6 y proceeded to degrade and punish the guilty, yet he 
iad determined to pardon them.’ After ‘ me/ting into tears,’ 
within twelve lines from the above quotation, ‘ he delivered 
them over to the secular power.’—< Petrucci was strangled in 
prison ;’—‘ Battista da Vercelli and Antonio Nino were also 
sentenced to death, and after suffering excruciating tor- 
ments, were finally strangled, and their bodies quartered.’ 
The Cardinal de Sauli too ‘died in the ensuing year, and it 
was insinuated that he perished by a slow poison, adminis- 
tered to him, while in custody, by the pontiff’ Yet Mr. R. 
tells us with great effrontery, ‘that he possessed the best 
possible dispositions, as all who knew him agreed.’ The 
treachery and cruelty of Leo may be further exemplified in 
the case of Baglione, whom he put to death, while under a 
SAFE ConDvCT from himself. They might be exemplified 
from a thousand other incidents in this History, but we has- 
ten to the close of so disgusting acharacter. Many authors, 
as Mr, R. informs us, have supposed this hero ‘ to have 
been the most dissolute, irreligious, profane, and unprinci- 
pled of mankind.’ They have styled bin avoluptuary and 
an atheist; but though we could wish to warn his admirers 
that the latter character is too just, we refrain from quoting 
the blasphemous passage in Mr. R.’s text, purposely — 
in italics (Pp. $28,) which would establish it. A regard to the 
feelings of our readers equally prevents us from discussing the 
horrid imputations on Leo, concentered in Pp. 330. The low- 
est species of buffoonery and dissipation, was avowedly a 





* Even this is doubted by historians. It is supposed to have been a trick of 
Leo X. toextort money. There certainly is no substantial proof of the con- 
spitacy eatunt. We shudder at and disbelieve confessions extorted by the 
tack, 
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constant occupation of the pontiff. He wasa monster of 
iniquity, 
nulla virtate redemptum 
A vitus— Eger, soldque libidine fortis. 


Without quoting any farther from the biographical Mr. 
Roscoe, we give the line from Juvenal, as a hint to our 
learned readers, of what we most willingly conceal from the 
eyes of the fair. And now for Mr. Roscoe the historian, 

We have neither time nor inclination to amble step by 
step after Mr. R. to pick him up where he stumbles, and to 
point to him here and there a better path ; neither have we 
any wisk to lose ourselves or our readers in the cross roads 
of uninteresting Italian politics. Suffice it, that we shall 
shew where our historian has occasionally tripped, or, to drop 
the metaphor, shall in a few instances, expose his glaring 
absurdities to the public view. 

The treatment of Mr. R. to the historians of the time, 
when they happen not to coincide with his own opinions, is 
unfair: itis more than unfair, it is disgusting. In this, as 
ip many other points, he evidently follows the track of Gib- 
bon ; but Gibbon could deceive the unwary by his plausibility; 
not so Mr. R.; and thus far his readers are altimately obliged 
to him. We shall have occasion to instance this position. But 
for a moment, we gladly turn aside to illustrate the affecting 
circumstance of Ferdinand’s voluntary exile from his king- 
dom of Naples, after absolving his subjects from theiy oath 
of homage, by twoparallel circumstances, the one in ancient 
the other in modern bistory. The scholar will, in the frst 
case, readily perceive the allusion to those beautiful verses in 
Lucan on the flight of Pompey from Italy, (L. iii. ad in.) 


Omnis in Idnios spectabat navita fluctus— 

Solus ab Hesperia non flexit lumina terra 

Magnus, dum patrios portus, dum litora nunquam 
Ad visus reditura suos, tectumque cacumen 
Nubibus, et dubsos cernit vanescere montes. 


Although we cannot but blame his timidity, we sympa 
thize with the misfortunes of the dethroned Abdallah, when, 
retiring from the splendor of Granada, from a neighbouring 
hill he cast a farewell look on his palace and capital, already 
— to the triumphant christians. 

he Neapolitans, as Guicciardini justly remarks, are noto~ 
rious among the Italians for their fickleness and love of 
innovation. Surely Mr. R. cavils at this position in a 
very trifling manner, (page 221), when he refers ‘to the 

Crit. Rev. Vol. 6. December, 1805. Ce 
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general principles of human nature,’ what Guicciardini attri- 
butes to the above cause. This is not nugari docte; but 
Mr. R. is disinclined to share’the palm of metaphysical 
history with the Italian. Poor Philip de Commines, who 
is generally represented by our author as a garrulous old 
fellow, gets into a scrape with him, page 222, note (a). ‘Com= 
mines coldly informs us thatthe king was crowned.’ Coldly! 
yes, he tells us a simple fact, and left Mr. R. to add the 
needless ornaments. 

Guicciardiui alone is quoted (page 230) for the violent 
conduct of Savonarola. The contrary authority should at 
Jeast have been mentioned in a note: we extract it from the 
Vita Savonarojz,’ by Pico of Mirandula, which is now 
become very scarce, I12mo, page 25. £ Pisas Hieronymus 
accesit, regi quod volebat persuasit,’ &c. Now in no in- 
stance is Pico sparing of the ‘ threats’ and ‘ denunciations’ 
of his saint, whenever they occurred. Here he is silett. 


“On Monday, the sixth day of July,” says Commines, with a 
simplicity almost ludicrous, ‘* the gallant King Charles, in complete 
armour, mounted his horse, Savoy, which was presented to him by 
the Duke of Savoy; he was the finest horse l ever saw; his co- 
Jour was black, he had only one eye, was of a middle size, but well 
proportioned to his rider, who seemed on this occasion to be 
quite a different being from that for which nature had intended him, 
both in person and countenance: for he always appeared, and jis 
still, timid in his speech, having been educated among low and effe- 
minate pedple; but on this occasion, his horse gave dignity to his 
appearance ; his countenance was firm, his complexion ruddy, and 
his expressions bold and judicious ; insomuch that they reminded me 
of the promise of Savonarola, that God would lead him by the hand, 
and that his honour would still be preserved to him.”’ vot. 1. 
2.237. 


A simplicity almost ludicrous!! Had Mr. Roscoe, in 
these times of refinement, learnt to write so sweetly, he need 
not have feared the‘lash of criticism. Poor, affecting Com- 
mines! but fear not that Mr. R. will obscure your beauties. 
* Ludicrous simplicity Flimsy nonsense ! 

Poor Commines! but in the space of five pages thou 
shalt be amply revenged; and retaliate the words ‘ ludi- 
crous simplicity !’ with the greatest justice. Mr. R. says, that 
*Capilupi has left a copy of Latin verses,’ &c. He has so 
(see the appendix, xlvii) ; but unfortunately Mr. R. neglected, 
from sheer ignorance, to inform us that the said. verses were 
the original property df one Virgil, who lived some centa- 
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ries back, and has afforded more modern wits than one the 
extraordinary faculty of building centos on his foundation, 
Gentle reader, (if such there be) prithee turn to App. page 89. 

There is great mawkishness thoughout in the style of our 
author: he has neither the vigour or sweetness of Livy and 
Hume; the solidity or precision of 'thucydides and Robert- 
son; nor the antithesis of Uacitus und Gibbon. His charac- 
ters are on the plan of Animianus Marcellinus, and his poli- 
tics as confused as those of Procopius. The character of 
Savonarola, in page 278, is very ill drawn up. (The 
historian who tells the story about the ‘cardinal and the 
rain,’ andthe ‘ pope with the white hands,’ might have in- 
dulged his trifling, from Pico of Mirandula, who gives us a 
long list of his saint’s miracles after his death. We will vary 
the tedium of our critigue by a laughable instance or two 
trom the scarce little volume we betore mentioned. 

A convent of young nuns trad been terribly plagued by cer- 
tain devils; but Savonarola, good man, had laid tiem all. 
When, however, Savonarola died, the devils peeped out again, 
and sorely vexed these religious damsels. Relics were ap- 
plied in vain: till by a lucky thought a bit of the dead man’s 
finger was tied to the neck of au afflicted nun. ‘The devil 
of course screamed out, and vanished with a strong smell of 
brimstone. Vit. Fr. Hier. Sav. p. 172.—It happened to the 
same young ladies that on a certain day all their wine turned 
sour (which was a sad accident, says the simple Pico). By no 
very honest decision of the nuns, it was to be sold; till one 
of them, by a singular effort of fazth (we are at a Joss to con- 
céive how), and by putting the saint’s relics to the cock of 
the barrel, restored it in a momeut, sothat from the lady 
abbess to the youngest novice it was declared to be ‘ gugtu 
optimum, et salubre.” A sadler was cured of a ruptufe, 
and a lady brought tobed, by merely thinking on the saint; 
But to proceed. 

P. 276. Charles VIII. of France is simply said to have 
died of the apoplexy—we suppose, trom the words of Guicci- 
ardini, ‘ detto da fisici apoplexia;’ the accident, however, 
which caused this apoplexy, if such it was, should have been 
mentioned. 

In page 282, we aregreeted with a sonnet, in the manner 
of Mrs. Ratclitfe, in the middie of the history. What if Gib- 
bon had versified in the middle of his text ‘the ‘ Ergo agite 
inter vos,’ &c. of Galerius? ' t 

The character of Alexander VI. is wretchedly performed ; 
but the strangest of all Mr. R.’s ideas has been the white- 
washing the character of that infamous woman, Lucretia 


Cc2 
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Borgia, in along dissertation at the end of the first yolume. 
Horace Walpole surely never dreamt of such an imitator. 
We must consider it a severe satire on his ‘ Historic Doubts" 
&c. on King Richard LI.’ 

‘To the present day Lucretia is, for the most part, only known 
as the incestuous daughter of Alexander VI. the prostitute, in 
common, of her father and of her two brothers; one of whom is 
supposed to have assassinated the other from jealousy of supericr 
Pp etensions to her favour.’ you. I. P. I. DISSERT. 

This lady is Mr. Roscoe’s client; and he advocates her 
cause, with all the quibbles of bis profession. ‘The sentence 
we have just noted seems to be rather unpromising. Mr. 
R. has not only to combat the traditionary authority of the 
times, but the seeming testimony of Guicciardini to the 
most enormous ofher crimes. Henry Stephens, Gibbon, 
and other writers, have implicitly credited these detestable 
inpulations, It is one of the great disadvantages we fe¢] in 
criticising this work, that the obscenities of it prevent ys 
from quotation : and in this instauce we must beg to excuse 
ourselves from inserting the whole of p. 11, and the note (c), 
which, we think, from the common deductions of bad prin- 
ciple in mankind, would authorize us to suspectextreme tur- 

itude.in Lucretia. ‘The whole of this flimsy Dissertation, aa 
it calls itself, had been more honoured in the breach than 
the observance: aud to add to this farrago of nonse nse, we 
are informed that when the fire was burnt out in Lu- 
cretia—-why- then it blazed no more, and ‘ she became 
severely rigid in religious duties.’ Certainly. In the true 
manner of a melaucholy devotee, whose youth has been 
unatoned by any virtue. 

We have, however, an argument tooffer infavour of Lucre- 
tia’spurity, far more strong than any adduced by her apolo- 
gist. If her face was like the ugly representation of it given 
in the medallion subjoined to the Dissertation, without fear 
of violence, she might have requested of her father, 


* Aos poi TapIeviny diwnov, awa, Puraccev. Call, 


In page 16 of vol. II. Castiglione, an Italian free- 
booter, who in the times of rudeness was perhaps less rude 
than many of his associates, is styled the Chesterfie/d of his 
age!! The character of Julius, Pp. 152, in contradiction to 
the brief and pithy character given of him by Guicciardini, 
is mast miserably caricatured. ‘ Some people,’ says Mr. 
R. ‘ may think he wore along beardto gain respect’"—* which 
may, with more probability, be attributed to his impatient tem- 
per and incessant occupations, which left him no time-for the 
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ustial attentions to his person ’ In plain English, the pope had 
not time to shave himself. We cannot doubt but that the 
infamous characters of Alexander V1. and Julius LI. paved 
the way for the revoiution in religion. 

Appendix, lxx.* contains a curious paper: but we must take 
this opportunity of protesting against the constant refer- 
ence to the appendix atthe bottom of the page. We natu- 
rally, in turning to the number, expect some state-paper, 
letter, or historical illustration. When, however, we have 
toiled to our resting place, we find nothing but an absurd 
unmetricel copy of Latin adulatory verses, Should an Eng- 
lish historian insert in an appendix, the University ‘ Lue- 
tus et gratulationes,’ to bear on the character of any sove- 
reign whose reign he had delineated, he would doubtless 
sleep in that obscurity, to which the present work, we think, 
is destined. 

P. 211. Giulio de’ Medici ‘ may be considered as the 
regulating pendulum of the great machine.’ In the appen- 
dix to c. xil. are inserted some curious letters of the Medici 
to and from Kome, hitherto inedited, and we recommend 
them to the notice of the future historians of these times, as 
light may be reflected from them, even on the affairs of 
England. ‘The book entitled the ‘ Ligue de Cambray,’ ap- 
pears throughout very unworthy of credit. A cautious his- 
torian would not willingly support an insulated fact, much 
Jess a series of facts, on the indecisive testimony of an ano- 
nymous publication. There is the less excuse for it in this 
instance; as whole pages to the purpose may be confronted 
and extracted from contemporary writers. 

Vol. IIL. ep. 18. * The French and Ltalian historians have 
agreed in considering the conduct of the pontiff on this 
occasion, as the result of artifice and disingenuousness, but 
they appear not sufficiently to have attended to the diffi- 
culties of his situation.’ ‘ This occasion’ was merely treating 
underhand with their enemies against his allies the French ; 
and can be palliated by no writer of honest disquisition. 
The Italian authors even dared to censure the pope, There 
can be no stronger evidence of his wickedness. 

As Mr. Roscve has ushered in the circumstance with due 
pomp, we think it necessary to mention that A. D. 1515, 
A. ZEt. 40, A. Pont. iii. ‘ Leo X. turned to the spot where 





* Cronicha delle magnifiche et honorate pompe fatte in Roma per la Crea- 
tione et lacoronatione di Papa Leone X. Pont. Opi. Maz. We have uot room 


fos extracts. The-paper is well worth the perusal, 
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the remains of his father were deposited, and whilst he pros- 

trated himself in the attitude of supplication, he was observed 
by his attendants to shed tears.’ Mr. Roscoe is in the right 

not to let slip any incident that can shew his hero in the 
character of tenderness. On another occasion, during the 

next year, those fountains of benevolence were dried against 

the exiled Duke of Urbino. Without the shadow of a 

retext, Leo X. had basely despoiled him of his dominions : 

the sovereign, when deprived of his realms, sought the solace - 
of religion, a solace to be administered by his bitterest 

enemy. [le requested the pope ‘ that he would at least libe- 
rate him from his ecclesiastical censures ; but Leo refused 

him even this consolation, although the duke intreated it 

‘for the salvation of his soul.” * Now by a most artful con- 

clusion, which we must expose, the blame would seem to be 

thrown from the tyrannical Leo on the unoffending duke. 

‘'Thus the man who appears to have felt noremorse for the 

assassination of another, and that too a cardinal of the charch, 

professed his anxiety ia labouring under the displeasure ot 
the pope.’ It would be dificult to point outa passage fraught 

with more disingenuousness, Muratori gives us some idea of 
the proverbial falsehood of Leo, when he bluntly observes 
‘Tosservare la parole non fu mai contato fra le virth di 

questo pontefice. Ine. 104, we find that the pope resorted 

to the use of torture, for the purpose of obtaining informa- 
tion from a person who had relied on the express sanction of 
asafe-conduct. Voltaire and Mr. Roscoe ave historians of a 
similar stamp. Voltaire tells us that Candid, although he had 

murdered, ravished, &c. ‘had the mildest of all possible na- 
tuves:’ and Mr. Roscoe tells us that the crafty, bloody, lascivi- 
ous pope ‘had good dispositions!’ And as if our common 
sense had hot yet received sutticient insult, we are told in the 
course of a very few pages, ‘ that he seldom deviated from the 
well h:nown lexity of his dispasition.’ Pp. 132. 

In the appendix, exlvi. there is a very curious paper drawn 
up by Pico of Mirandula, on the vices of the clergy; it is 
addressed to Leo X. ‘The contents of this chapter (xv.) 
promise us much entertaining disquisition; but in reality it 
isdrawn up very indifferentiy; and with that coldness, 
which we are much less dispused to tolerate in a historian 
than partiality. 

Among the Quixotic sc!icmes of Leo, we quote his grand 
ideas (by which he intended, for his own purposes, to impose 
on others) when he was desirous to inflame Christendom 
for his individual interest, 

‘ By this he proposed, that an immense sum of money should be 


. 
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raised from the voluntary contributions of the European sovereigns, 
and a compulsory tax upon their subjects: that the Emperor of 
Germany should provide a numerous army, which uniting with 
large bodies of cavalry, to be furnished by the Hungarians and the 
Poles, should proceed down the Danube into Bosnia, and thence, 
through Thracia, towards Constantinople; that at the same time, 
the King of France with all his force, the armies of the Venetians, 
and other Italian states, and a powerful bedy of Swiss infantry, 
should assemble at the port of Brindisi on the Adriatic gulf, whence 
they might easily pass to Greece, which was stil! inhabited by great 
numbers of christians, impatient of the tyranny of the Turks; that 
the fleets of Spain, of Portugal, and of England, should meet at Car- 
thagena and its adjacent poris, whence two hundred vessels should 
be dispatched with Spanish soldiers to attack the Dardanelles, and 
join the allies in storming the ‘Turkish capital. In the mean time 
the pope, who meant to take a personal part in the attempt, propos 
ed to proceed from Ancona, accompanic:! by one hundred well armed 
vessels ; so that the Turks being attacked boih by land and by sea, with 
such immense numbers, a happy termination of the expedition might 
be speedily and confidently expected.’ 


'. But allowing for a moment that Leo was in earnest (for 
he was very vain, and a very shallow politician), what pos- 
sible advantages could England or Spain hope to experience 
from this conquest, if realized? Nay, on the contrary, they 
surely had to dread the aggrandizement of their rivals. The 
little subtilty of Italian politics is calculated only to act in 
the climate which engeudered it; aud has never been ap- 
slied with energy or effect to the larger theatre of Europe. 

We now bid adieu to Mr.lt. as an historian ; we have exa- 
mined the fairest portion of his fame ; though our strictures 
have necessarily been much more compressed than we could 
have wished. We repeat ‘ the fairest portion of his fame,’ 
for, however deficient in fact, argument, and conclusion bis 
historical notices may appear, they are comparatively lu- 
mitious to the dark subject of his literary research, in which 
we shall now attempt to grope our way. When Mr. Ros- 
coe starts forward as its champion, the literature of Italy must 
indeed be in a degraded state. 

With every wish for impartial justice, we shall here give 
praise where praise is due ; and that the more unsparingly, 
as we are convinced that, beyond this paragraph, we shall 
be unable for a moment to use the language of panegyric. 
We recommend therefore to the ‘ hop and skip’ readers, who 
may be jumping about these four volumes, to cast their eyes 
to the narratives of the‘ death of Piero de’ Medici,’and of ‘ the 

Duke of Gandia,’ and ‘ the modes of the election of a pope ;” 
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these points are treated with some felicity : they required 
no depth of thought or exertion. But we warn the said 
readers against ‘ the siege of Pisa,’ against the virtues of 
Leo,’ and against ‘ every character’ in the work, 

We shal] proceed in our usual way to drudge through the 
literature, as it is misnomered, Greek, Latin, and Italian, in 
the same disorder as it is placed through these volumes ; 
and we are inclined to prophecy that Mr. Rt, willnever sport 
an opinion in future on the merits of meére. 

In the second chapter then we are promised a view of the 
* state of literaturein Rome.’ Julius Pomponius Letus, the 
commentator, had escaped the eruelties of Pope Paul [I.: he 
escaped them, and in turn tormented the learned dead by 
his annotations. The classical world is not indebted to 
this editor for a single remark er conjecture worthy of pre- 
servation. : 

Without fear of contradiction, we assert that Mr. Ros- 
coc has a very bad idea of Latin verse, e. g. (49.) 


Barbara qua fucrant regna, Latina fecit, 


“Tt might have been a mistake of the printer” —Well, we 
will convince you by and bye. 

It is supposed by the vulgar that the name of Leo X. has 
a direct and immediate connexion with the restoration of 
letters, ‘This, however, is very far from the fact. ‘The dark- 
ness which overshadowed literature had gradually dispersed 
during the whole of the century. Lorenzo de’ Medici exer- 
cised a much greater share of ardent research and liberal 
patronage than his son Giovanni. ‘The father appears to 
have been actuated by a real desire of knowledge: the son 
to have been urged by mere vanity in what he did, and 
to have permitted that vanity -te be warped to byperboli- 
cal encouragement by adulation, and to be degraded to low 
versecution by prejadice. lu the age when every king had 
his fuo!, Leo had whole troops of pensioned fools in his pas 
Jace and at his table: and we have instances in Mr. Ros- 
coe’s history which declare to the world, that while this 
soi-disant patron of letters amused himself with the vulgar 
buffoonery of his illiterate favourites, he suffered real genius 
and diligence to pine and starve in poyerty and solitude. 
Before the time of Leo, literature was widely spread in the 
cities ‘of [taly. Florence and Venice were the seat of the 
muses; an academy had been instituted at Naples; but at 
Rome there was scarcely an equal degree of illumination 
in the year 1490. 

ln page 55, Mr. KR, feebly attempts acharacter of Pon- 
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-tano ; and in a beautiful sweeping senter:ee at the close of it, 
he talks about ‘ the airy fabrics of schoolmen’—‘ airy’ is ra- 
ther a misnomer. In future, good reader, you will please to 
consider the countless folios of Dum Scotus and Thomas 
Aquinas, as ‘ airy fabrics.’ When we are intsoduced to Sa- 
nazzaro,we find him engaged in filthy quarrels with Politiano: 
indeed it was the common custo:n among the barbarous 
scholars of this age, to live in a state of continued discord, 
and fretful invective. The French, Germans, and Dutch 
borrowed this illiberal mode of conduct from the Italians, 
We might amply illustrate this remark by the names of other 
commentators besides Scaliger, Burmann, De Paw, Duker, 
Schroder, and last, though not least, the petulant, cold, 
tasteless Hermann, We might exemplify it among our own 
countrymen in the vehement acrimony of Bentley, or the 
precipitate flippancy of Wakefield, If the learned reader 
should wish to pursue this subject farther, we refer him tothe 
article Scioppius in Bayle. 

In page 60, we meet with a beautiful metaphor again. Mr. 
R. tells us that ‘the alternate recurrence of verse and prose’ 
is the ‘ hermaphrodite of literature; equally deprived of 
masculine vigour and feminine grace.’ Cariteus is the next 
scholar introduced to us. We shall settle this gentlewan’s 
claims by a quotation from his Poéms, ‘ characterized by a 
vigour of sentiment, anda genuine vein of poétry.’ 


* Parle di me il Pontar, quel bei tesoro 
“ D’Apollo, ¢ delle Aonide soreile, 
“ Che con la lingua sparge un fiume d’oro, 
“ Depinto io son nel opre cterne e bel! 
“ Del mio bei Sanazar, vero Syncero, 
“© Ch’ allora io giugnero fin a le stelle.” 
Cariteo, contra i malevoli, 


Alessandro de’ Alessandri lived in these days, known to 
the scholar by his Dies Geniales, of which very different opi- 
nions bave been entertained, All, however, agree, that the 
work of the Neapolitan advocate coutains a fund of multi- 
farious literature, and that it is Jess read than it deserves. 
The best edition of it (the Variorum) is scarce; and the 
biographical account, which is hastily drawn up before the 
weface, is not a whit preferable to the meagre netices of our 
Gaselan, In the first chapter of the second book, Alessan- 
dro gives us an interesting account of the manner in which 
Sanuazarius entertained him. In the tenth chapter of the 
third book is a very curious disquisition on the ‘ trolla’ of 
Juvenal, The plan of the work closely follows Aulus Gellius. 
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In a long list of good and bad writers (p.72) we meet 
¢ PietroSummonte, Aimse/f an elegant writer.’ ‘ John Gid- 
dish, himse/f'a farmer.’ Tom Jones, b. iv. c. 8. We love 
illustration by parallel passages. In this part of our Augean 
stable, we mect with a heap of dung very difficult of removal, 
in the form of long absurd notes: and Mr. R. while refining 
on the state of literature in Naples, disgusts us by his cata- 
logue: at all events, he would have done better in the omis- 
sion of these tedious notes, and the insertion of their matter 
in the text. At page 78, note (a), an obscure poet, one Fil- 
Jenio Gallo, is introduced ; and his trash isburied in the ap- 
pendix, of which one shert specimen will be sufficient. 


Eecho al dextro lato 
Venir Madonna mia : onde io mi volsi, 
FE tremebundo una varola sciolsi, 
“© Che fai tu qui ?” 


Simple and interesting ! the only reason Mr. R. can give 
for the insertion of such nonsense, is, his having a MS. of 
these sonnets, hitherto inedited. 

In the same page, we begin on the literature of Ferrara : 
and a contemporary writer says, that poets were as plentifal 
in the city, as frogs in the territory, of Ferrara: 


——-nam tot Ferraria vates, 
Quot ranas, tellus L’errariensis, habet ; 


where the reader will please to remark the elegant poetical li- 
cense iu the second syllable of § Vevrraria,’ and  Ferrariens’s.’ 
They were sorry scrubs, if they all wrote in this style. Shortly 
afterwards the celebrated Ariosto is noticed, Our praise 
-need not be added to the meed of that wildly divine author : 
but as he applied himself to the cultivation of the Latin 
language,’ and Mr. R. has deigned to supply us with only 
one extract, we will just ¢ passant demoustrate the effects 
‘of that cultivation.’ 


Scin’ verum queso? Scin tu Strozza ? cja age fare, 
Major quam populi Strozza fides tua sit. 
An noster fluvio miseré ? heu! timeo omnia: at illa 
Di prohibete, et eant irrita verba mea. Lud. Ar. Car. 1. 1. 


All this on the death of Marullus., Pocr Maruallus! to be 
drowned in ariver, and then cursed with such a dirge, 

Ferrara, according to our author, ‘ may be cousidered the 
cradle of modern epic poetry ;’ to pursue the metaphor, we 
will gladly allow, that these epic writers were all babies : and 
among them Francesco Cieco was a very drivelling infant ; 
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for, notwithstanding what Zeno may say, we were more in- 
clined, when we perused his poems, to agree with Crescim- 
beni, whose words are, (VOL. If. Pp. 11. L. Vi. P. 325. ed. Ven.) 
i diffetti spezinlmente dello stile, e della lingua, il rendono 
inferiore al Boiardo, che gli ando avauti, e nel tempo e nella 
bonta. _* However,’ continues the accurate and judicious 
Crescimbeni, ‘ he may boast that he opened a path to the 
great Ariosto, and was considered worthy of imitation by 
the incomparable Tasso.’ 

Codrus’s verses might have been spared in the appendix 
(Pp. 102): surely the world will not lament that such verses 
as the following are scarce. 


* Me quoque jussisti Sapientum vivere eztu 
Et meditabundo dicta notare statu’!!! 


We have no great respect for Petrus Crinitus; nor do we 
think the notices of him by Tiraboschi ¢ peculiarly brief 
and unsatisfactory.’ He has said full as much as the sub- 
ject deserved : Mr. R. hassaid much more. He inserts, for 
instance, an ode of this poet’s, which he styles ‘ beautiful and 
pathetic ;’ we must deny ourselves the pleasure of transcrip- 
tion, with the exception of two extracts to confirm the ¢aste 
of our dillettante. 


Referre incolumem queunt.— 
Solvetur atro sanguine spiritus. 


We are aware, when we make these objections, that our 
province is not to review Crinitus; but we cannot permit a 
dictum of Mr, R. to occasion false taste. Chapter ii, con- 
cludes with an account of Aldus. But more interesting 
notices of that indefatigable humanist may be gleaned from 
bibliographical books : we particularly recommend our rea- 
ders to a'l'reatise on Printing, by Palmer, whercin a full and 
entertaining narrative of Aldus is contained. 

At rv, 122, in an indecent jtalian note, we are referred to 
the Rev. Mr, Shepherd’s Life of Poggio—We took the hint ; 
and on opening the clergyman’s book, we found a passage 
more offensive to delicacy than the note of the phi/osophe. 
For reasons of similar reprobation, we are induced to keep 
silence on the note in p. 162. We must, however, remark 
on one silly and weak observation ‘ that a certain loathsome 
disorder is of royal origin:’ absurd, unauthenticated trash ! 
De la Vigne accompanied Charies VIIT. ia adomestic situa- 
tion in his expedition into Italy, and wrote a poem onit, en- 
titled the Vergier d’ Fionneur : its prevailing characteristic is 
insipidity ; which while Mr. &. allows, he crams his notes 
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and appendix with large portions of it. Inthe appendix isa 
curious inventory of Politian’s books. 

Ii. 21. We take the liberty of informing Mr. R. that he 
has made a gross mistake, ‘ Sanazzaro did not omit this op- 
portunity of expressing his joy in his well known hen- 
decasyllahr?’ 


*O Taure, prasens qui fugis periculum.’ 
So hendecasyllabi mean an lambic of twelve feet. Pulchre, 
bene, recte. 3 
The ‘pathetic’ and ‘ beautiful’ Crinitus is again quoted 
App. liv. and he sings thus sweetly : 
Prelatus, ut qui Marte potens acri. 


The ninth chapter ends with a curious letter from Bem- 
bus to Julius II. on the subject of short-hand writing, which 
Bembus renewed. This may be unknown to many of our 
readers ; as also, what was a strange fact in those times, the 
publication of a comedy by the Cardinal da Bibbiena. He 
followed the unclerical Bishop of Tricca, and was in return 
followed by Dr. Hoadly. ; 

In the eleventh chapter weare again immersed in literature : 
in many instances throughout this chapter, Mr, R. like Vol- 
taire, introduces scraps of his own translations. We have 
detected the metre of supersédéré thus used ; and in Pp. 233, 
is the line 

*‘Musx, &c. florent 
* Cecropiis quondam veluti florebant Athenis.’ 


Thisis somewhatlike Mr. Gifford’s diducesarenain Juvenal. 
In the bands of a learned and discriminating genius, the his- 
tory of the revival of Greck literature, after the sack of Con. 
stantinople, would form an ample and interesting subject. 
It is supplied by translated letters and jejune observations 
ina very bungiing manner by Mr. Roscoe, who evidently 
understands very little or nothing of Greek, and the particu- 
lar excellencies of each of the scholiasts or fugitive Greeks— 
if it is allowable to classifv them under such a tery~—which 
it would neither be difficult nor unentertaining to illustrate. 
We confess we fell a great mortification in this part of the 
work ; for although we were fully prepared to believe that 
Mr. R. had little or no knowledge of the dead languages, 
yet we hoped, from his laborious compilations elsewhere, 
that he would at least have consulted ‘ Hody de Gracis 
Illustribus’ more fully, aud the numberless documents re- 
maining of those times. But he has evidently avcided the 
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subject, and contented himself with translating, for our ine - 
struction, the elegy of Marcus Musurus to Leo, prefixed to 
the Editio Princeps of Plato, beautifully edited by Aldus. 
Mr. Roscoe probably translated this elegy from the Latin of 
Zanobio Acciajuoli ; he certainly did not know that Dr. Fos- 
ter of Eton had published it, and the famous critical opie 
nions of D’Orville and Markland on it. Lrasmus, in his 
‘ Ciceronianus,’ says of Musnrus, that he was ‘ in carmine 
subobscurus et affectatus.’ Hut it will be asked, why we 
conjecture that Mr, Rt. did not translate from the original? 
We will givea convincing reason. Qstoréxe, with the accent 
on the penultimate, means ‘the Holy Virgin,’ but is falsely 
translated ‘ Christus’ in the Latin of Acciajuoli. Mr. R. has 
not perceived the mistake, and has translated it ‘ Redeemer,’ 
the Greek of which would have its accent on the antipenal- 
timate Oxi¢roxes. We advise Mr. R. to play no more with 
edged tools. 

In recompense for this beautiful elegy, Leo presented 
Musurus to the archbishoprick of Malvasia in the Morea; 
but he hardly outlived his induction. We read in Dan. 
Heinsius (in Praf. Graec. Ep.) of a different epitaph from 
the one cited by Mr. loscoe, viz. 


= 


Antonius Amiternus Marco Musuro Cretensi. 
Exactz diligentiz grammatico 
Et rara felicitatis poétz, posuit. 


But perhaps the verses might be inscribed beneath the 
prose; for really when there is such serious cause for seve- 
rity, we are Jittle disposed to cavil on trifles. 

The introduction of Aldus’s preface to Plato, serves to 
swell this volume. Mr. R. blunders very much in quotation 
from the ancient poets, by a degree of fatality, when he 
might have avoided such mistakes by the correctness: of 
transcription. But his errors against metre induce us to 
believe that he quoted from memory, e€. g. P. 252, ‘ sed ego 
non credalus illis.’ ‘Qur limits warn us, thal we must com- 
press what remains to be said, although we could easily fill 
a whole Review with our remarks. We had intended to say: 
something on Reiske, Henry Stephens, and Favorinus; for 
we were surprized by meeting the two former in this work. 
h was in this time, that commentators and others latinized 
their names in a curious style: Favorinus was really called , 
Varino; Carteromachus’ real nauie was Forteguerra. We 
could adduce a thousand instances of such foolish grimace. 
In latter times, Casaubon called himself Hortibonus; De 
Thou, Thuanus; Madame Dacier, Anna Fabri, &c.; and 
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we will help Mr. R. to the appellation of Ignoramus. We 
close this chapter, anddeclie we have felt great disappoint- 
ment in its perusal. 

_P. 154. As a sample of Mr. R.’s trans/ations, we cite 
* opulentissimis Crassis crassiores,’ which is rendered ‘ who 
was richer than Crasus;’ we should have thought the word 
crassiores would have led him to the construction. C. xvi. 
treats of Italian literature. After the mention of Bembo, 
Moilza is introduced. He deserves to be more known; for 
on consulting Crescimbeni, we find that be says of him, 
nobilissimo poeta. —Le muse Latine molto gli furono a cuore, 
come monstrono le sue opere che si leggono : mui assai piu care 
gli furono le Toscani, alle quae doune molte rime, ed unite 
passate sono, nelle quali si porto con tanta nodilld, leggiadria, 
¢,cullura. che meritamente acquisio il titolo dillustre poeta. 
The apoiogue from Ariosto should be quoted, had we room 
for it. Leo treated liim very ill. This ‘ patron of the 
learned’ compelled the poor poet, at his own expence, to re- 
ceive the bull ta preserve his works from piracy. , 

_C. xvii. Now for a little Latin poetry !—To those, who 
have time for trifling, Sadoleti is not unworthy of perusal, 
Mr. Kt. tells us the work of Augurelli is not to be met with 
generally ; as far as our individual knowledge of the book 
goes, we have seen several copics of it. But this has its 
efiect. Because it is scarce, the loug prosaic alchemic poein 
must be introduced in the appendix ; was it worthy of pre- 
servation ? 

Fas erat—et mihi jam per te licuisse sit id nunc 
Concessum— 


Es xopaxas. Such lines are worthy the genius and pen of 
Mr. &. in translation. Mr. R. prefers the elegies of Sanaz- 
zaro.to his Piscatory Eclogues. Both are beautiful; but if 
they will bear comparison, we should not hesitate to decide 
in favour of the latter. Mr, R. says, ‘ that of all the writ- 
ers of Latin poetry at this period, Vida bas been the most 
generally known beyond the limits of Italy” We think that 
as Fracastoriys merited, so he has received, more universal 
admiration ; and, as if to overturn his own sentiments, we 
are liere presented with some stupid lines of Vida, which are 
said to display ‘ true pathos.’ Among them we remark 


Lugebant Davali ; Davalum omnia respondebant.— 
Munerivusque, opibusque et honoribus insignitus. 


Neither Navagero nor Flaminio were scholars of suffi- 
cient note to deserve the panegyrics bestowed on them by 
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our indiscriminating revivor. The latter fool thus addresses a 
friend : 
* O dentatior et lupis et apris, 
Et setosior birco olente, et idem 
‘Tamen delicig novem dearum,’ 


And yet it is insinuated; p.338, note (a), * that Horace 
and Catullus might net have blushed to have owned his 
(Fiaminio’s) compositions !’ 

We now come again to some elegant illustrations of Mr. 
R.’s metrical abilities. ‘These verses he quotes as correct, 
nay, he frequevily inserts remarks on their pathos, elegance, 
&c. Some of them, indeed, may be false prints; but all of 
them cannot be so. 

In the verses of Posthumus, p. 81, App. 

‘ Spaciosam extruit arcem.’ 
* _——frondea tecta 
quot ducus urbis habet.’ 

There are above sixteen pages 4to of this trash, forty-four 
verses to apage: they are full of false quantities. We pro- 
fess ourselves unable to construe the following verse. We 
print exactly from the original. 

* Mox quoque dutius frustra cervam usque sequutus, 


The following is elegant ; 
* Lesit humum tandem, ac terre sera procubuit sus, 
Una grunnitumque edidit, una animam. 
Qué nemus intonuit, remugiitque recessus !’ 


and the following effusion, to express haste, like King Ri- 
chard, ) 
‘ A horse, a horse, my kingdom for a horse,” 


‘ Irruit, exclamans ferte, Ricardus, opem :— 
Verte feram, verte huc tibi dico, Caballe, Caballe, 
Huc tibi dico eja O verte, Caballe, feram.—’ 


Query. Does caba/le mean a cart-horse, or a proper 
name?’ If we consider the lines poetically, we shall be ra- 
ther inclined to admire the prosopopaia of the cart-horse, 
Buonamini complains, that the edition of , Posthumus® 
poems was very rare, and with difficulty to be found. We 
could recommend the indefatigable Buonamini to search some 
where else forthem than ina bookseller’s shop, This chap- 
ter concludes with the buffooneries of Leo. X. and his i :- 
satort, which form a burlesque on_literary inquiry; and they 
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some quotations are produced from a senscless poem of Ar- 
sills, very badly rendered into English verse by Mr. Roscoe, 
lie says, (Pp. 554,) ‘This poem, as published in the Co- 
ryciana, consists of only 19@ distichs ; but Tiraboschi,’ &c- 
Confoand Tiraboschi! 


Where ignorance is bliss, 
"Lis foily to be wise. 
One or two samples from Mr. Arsilli will be sufficient : 
‘ Elicere ingenia, Pieriamque manum.’  v. 8. 
* Castilionum annumerem quos inter? Martis acerbi.” pv. 6. 


*Blanda Vénisine.’ rv. 7. 
* Cartéromiachiis artis.” P- 9. 

Ohe ! jam satis est. We shall therefore omit a critique on 
an Alcaic Ode, which is even more infamously: unmetrical 
than the preceding. We trust we have proved Mr. Roscoe 
very inadequate in his selection of beauties, and estimation 
of talents; yet this gentleman writes upon that most deli- 
cate of subjects, ‘ the revival of literature.’ 


Impune ergo mili recitaverit ille togatas ? 
Hic elegos? impune diem consumpserit ingens 
Telephus? &c. 


C. xx. We come to philosophy. Here we are worse off 
than in poetry. One single circumstance shall prove that 
Mr. R. ts a better poét than a philosopher. Leo is supposed 
to have imbibed principles of Unitarianism. Whence are 
they derived ?——I'rom reading the works of Plato.— Of 
Plato ?—Yes, of Plato.—Surely Mr. Roscoe never heard of 
Piato or bis doctrines before; and we mustinform him, that 
the tenets of Plato were wonderfully connected with the 
tenet of tritheism. ‘This strange mistake is worthy the most 
severe Exposure, 

In the next chapter, the names of the Custodi of the Vati- 
can library are saved from the wreck of oblivion : and the 
Jearned librarians Inghirami, Bervaldo, Acciajuoli, (the 
gentleman who led Mr. R. into the unfortunate scrape 
about ©siordxe;) and Aleandro, Now should any writer of 
some future age undertake to write ‘ the Age and Chancel- 
lorship of the Duke of Grafton at Cambridge,’ in four 
quarto velumes, he will perhaps, without much difficulty, find 
some parallels to Flaminio and Navagero, and he will not 
fail to dedicate a long chapter to Mr. Maps and Mr. Ni- 
cholson, the ‘ distinguished custodi of the university library. 
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_ But our-readers as well as ourselves must be tired of this 
tedious journey ; we have found in it no pleasant retreat, no. 
delightful prospect. In the straight road all was rough and 
uneasy ; in the ye wore all was error and deceit ; we have 
indeed disentangled the sense of future readers from those 
bye-ways which typify the notes aad appendix, lest 

Falleret indeprensus et irremeabilis error. 


But we have still to pursue Mr. Roscoe in one gloomy 
tract, and to examine, as briefly as possible, the Retici6us 
SENTIMENTS contained in these volumes, 

In the delivery of these sentiments, the style of Gibbon 
has evidently been the model of Mr. Roscoe. Luckily for 
the world, and more especially for younger readers, the 
bareness and pertness of Mr. R.’s remarks betray themselves. 
it was Mr. Gibbon’s object lo throw odium on the primitive 
christians, by a minute investigation of their sects and feuds, 
and by @ recurrence to the ridiculous stories propagated 
about them by profane writers or ecclesiastical censors. 
Candour, mis-named candour, is a powerful weapon in the 
hands of the deist; and it was by elevating the character of 
eng by candid narrative, that the historian of the 
toman empire hoped to overthrow the adamantine fabric 
of christian theology. The mildness, the unoffending and 
unoffended unity of pagan worship is particularly insisted 
on; and while the austerity and piety of the christians are 
defamed by the epithets of morose, stubborn, and ascetic, 
the philosophy, the uninstructed morality of the heathens is 
heightened by every encomium of example and deduction. 

In a similar manner, Mr. Roscoe affects to hold the ba- 
lance between the papists and the protestants; and as a 
mediator himself, he seems to stand aloof, good man, from 
ali bias, from all prejudice. Our subject would lead us to 
much warmth; but we check ourselves !—We have, we own, 
a strong and a glorious prejudice, in what we consider the 
cause of our country, the cause of christianity. The cause 
of sarcastie deism tails in every other hand but that of Mr. 
Gibbon ; there are few, we believe, very few, we hope, who. 
would venture to mistate facts, and misquote authorities, in _ 
the shameless manner he has done. The author of the pre- 
sent work, if we have the least penetration, shews a splenetic 
disaffection to revealed religion, throughout the whole. He 
seems particularly discontented with Martin Luther; and 
anxiously endeavours to bring every fault of that great re- 
former before the scorn of the public, while he studiously 
conceals many of those noble motives by which he was.ace- 

Crir. Rev. Vol. 6. December, 1805. 
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tuated. Luther’s letter to Leo is brought forward with the 
évident intention of throwing odium on the reformer; in us 
it excites admiration of the man, who was great and intrepid 
in all his undertakings. ‘There can, indeed, be no doubt but 
that Luther was a very obstinate, and, from the genius of 
the tinies in which he lived, a very vulgar controversialist 
but his virtues amply redeemed his foibles. Mr. R. very 
naturally insists on his weak points with detestable preei- 
sion. We will extract one passage only from a thousand, 
where we think our remark holds good, and where the latens 
snake in the grass may be discovered. 

‘ This proposition gave rise, however, to more deliberation, 
and occasioned greater difficulty in the sacred college than perhaps 
the pope had foreseen. Several of the cardinals suggested other 
titles, and it was for a long time debated, whether, instead of the 
appellation of Defender of the Faith, the sovereigns of England should 
not in all future times be denominated the Apostolic, the Orthodox, 
the Faithful, or, the Angelic. The proposition of the pope, who had 
been previously informed of the sentiments of Wolsey on this sub- 
ject, at length, however, prevailed, and a bull was accordingly issued 
conferring this title on Henry and his posterity; a title retained by 
Lis successors to the present day, notwithstanding their separation 
from the Roman church; which has given occasion to some ortho- 
dox writers to remark, that the kings of this country should either 
niaintain that course of conduct, in reward for which the distinction 
was conferred, or relinquish the title.” vo1.iv. P. 43. 


We shall not after this be surprised at the flattery bestow- 
-ed on the Socinians. Bonaparte tells us plainly, that Bohe- 
niia is ‘ the focus of sects aud feuds,’ and as such, is ripe for 
innovation. Mr. Roscoe’s book is that Bohemia, from 
whence we should advise our friends a speedy emigration ; 
it is indeed ripe for innovation, if it be regarded with favour- 
able eyes. 

We will conclude our strictures by addressing to Mr. Ros- 
coe, in terms of the most serious regard, the words of As- 
chylus, which seem to us applicable to his tenets. 

TcAuncoy, w@ UXTHIS, TOAKNOOY OTE 
Tipos tas mapecas mrpovas ophus Cpovsv, Tipo. Meo. 1007. 
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Ant. VIT—Observations on the Utility and Adminstration 
of Purgative Medicines in secerad Diseases. By James 
lamilion, M.D. fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, &c. Sc. &c. 8v0. pp. 320. 6s. Murray. 1805. 


WHILE, in consequence of the introduction of a more 
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—_— and sound philosophy, a powerful light has been 
iffused over many other departments of science, it appears 
somewhat remarkable, that in medicine, a branch ultimately 
connected with our vearest interests, so few advances should 
have been hitherto madé towards a degree of perfection of 
which it is evidently susceptible. Of the subjects which 
come under the important head of medical knowledge, no 
new classification has been attempted, which is to be consi- 
dered as satisfactory in a practical point of view. The qua 
lity and order of the phenomena which court the attention 
of the most careless observer, seem to have been overlooked. 
Systems, which in the clouded state of the philosophical at- 
mosphere, deservedly gained the ascendant over others palpa- 
bly erroneous, are still suffered to maintain their influence, 
under all the accession of new and accumulated fact. The 
principles which they inculcated still continue to bias the 
great herd of practitioners, in opposition to the spontaneous 
and legitimate conclusions of their daily observation. The 
assistance of analogy has been rejected as too comprehen- 
sive or too trivial; and if, in particular diseases, improved 
modes of treatment have been adopted, others to which they 
are on every account nearly allied, are stil} suffered to pur- 
sue their usual and protracted course of pain and desolation, 

The inconsistencies discernible in the treatment of various 
inflammatory diseases, are sufficient testimonies in favour of 
the validity of this assertion; and the absolute inertness (to 
say the least) of the practice usually directed against ner- 
vous, and what are called spasmodic diseases, together with 
the entireinefficacy of far the greater part of a class of medi- 
cines supposed to be peculiarly adapted to these very preva- 
lent disorders, ought to be admitted as still more decisive 
evidences, that the treatment of the former and the employ- 
ment of the latter have been pursued upon altogether mistaken: 

rinciples. Under the sweating regimen, acute rheumatism 
is still lengthened out to treble its necessary duration; while 
epilepsy, chorea, tetanus, hysteria, and numberless modi- 
fications of these disorders still refuse to yield to the various 
antispasmodics which are daily administered, not without full 
confidence of success. These, indeed, are very few among 
the many instances which might be adduced, without preju- 
dice and without exaggeration, in proof of the obscurity 
which still prevails in this interesting department of human 
speculation. 

But while we regret the want of a general arrangement, 
and attach, in no sinall degree, the blame of indifference and 
neglect: to those who, from barge situation as public instruce 

2 
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tors, and the leisure which is thus allowed for the perform- 
ance of their duty, seem more particularly called upon to 
correct the errors and modify the decisions of their prede- 
cessors,we cannot deny, that, in some instances, a perception 
of the trath has had a most beneficial effect upon the conduct 
of individual practitioners. As, however, such amendments 
have been more frequently the consequence of accident, 
than theresult of a regular investigation, they have gene- 
rally not been pursued teyond the original and iminediate 
subject of their operation. In many instances, likewise, 
from a misconception of their true theory, having been un- 
successfully applied to conditions of a supposed analogous 
nature, they have been rejected altogether, as insufficient 
or prejudicial. In their Junited application, however, much 
benefit cannot but have resulted to mankind, and benevo- 
lence leads us to rejoice, that the sum of human suffering bas 
been so far diminished, aud that the intelligence and leisure 
of ethers may, by the same means, be directed to a wider 
range of inquiry and to more authorized and important in- 
terences. To those, who have endeavoured to rescue the 
science of medicine from theopprobrium which may on some 
accounts be attached to it, the greatest commendation is 
due. Among the latest of these stands the modest and en- 
lightened Heberden. Uninfluenced by the weight of great 
names to countenance modes of practice which observation 
had taught him to reject, this eminent physician traced out 
in many subjects, an original line which he wauted not reso- 
Jution to pursue. Dithdent, however, of his own sagacity, 
and not confiding allugether in the accuracy of his own per- 
ceptions, he recommended rather to the examination of 
others, than to them biind obedience, the laws which his 
experience sce.ned to bave established as correct. So that 
without assuming the authority of a teacher, aud not resign- 
ing the influence of superior abilities, he was successful in 
gauing the first step in the dificult way of truth, by securing 
the sympathy and thus engaging the attention of mankind. 
Much benefit has resulicd trom bis exertions, and if many 
who have proceeded upon the same principles to the same 
practice, may be disposed to depreciate the character of bis 
merits from supposed want of originally, it must be remem- 
bered that good intentions, without the accompaniment ot 
good offices, are of little avail; and that he who proves him- 
self most extensively serviceable to mankind, will deserve all 
the fame and the applause which mankind have it in their 
power to bestow. 

We recommend the work (to an analysis of which these 
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observations serve as a prelude) to the attention of our readers, 
both as endeavouring to supply a link which seemed to be 
deficient in the history of diseases and practice, and as pro- 
ceeding upon those genuine principles of inquiry which we 
so much wish to see extended through every department of 
medicine. Of this work we may say, as of Dr. Heberden’s, 
that if not perfectly original in its subjects, it is so original 
in many of them as not to have been auticipated by any pub- 
lication ; so that while we assert that the most valuable 
part of this practice is familiar to some individuals of dis- 
cernment, and that, in many respects, its principles are not 
understood, or not extended in their application as far as 
they have been carried by others, we allow it to have the 
great merit of recommending and illustrating a practice 
highly beneficial and hitherto almost unknown. It has also 
this considerable value, that from the situation of its author, 
(as senior physician to the Royal Infirmary and several other 
hospitals at Edinburgh) the utmost confidence is due to the 
statements given as to the results and conduct of the prac- 
tice here recommended. 

It is the author’s intention to shew that the use of purga- 
tive medicines may be carried to a much further extent 
than has been commonly imagined, and that they may be 
used not only with safety, but with evident and decided ad- 
vantage in some diseases of which costiveness may be con- 
sidered as the cause, or in which it is a leading and perma- 
nent symptom. The diseases in which his present experience 
enables him to recommend them, are typhus, scarlatina, 
marasmus, chorea, chloresis, hamatemesis, hysteria, and 
soine other chronic diseases. We shall give the substance 
of Dr, Hamilton’s inquiries upon these subjects in general, 
and select for our readers’ notice, some of the particular points 
on which his sentiments most essentially differ from the 
received opinions of other writers. 

The general object of this practice, being the same in all 
diseases, wil] be best explained in our author’s own words on 
the subject of typhus. pe. 21, 

* The object to be attained is the complete and regular evacuation 
of the offensive feculent matter collected in the bowels in the course 
of fever, Within this limit, the practice is safe and salutary. Of 
this I am assured, that ] have had much satisfaction in the prosecu- 
tion of it; and haye not ina single instance, had occasion to regret 
any injury or bad consequence proceeding from it. For I am not 
an advocate for its being carried to the length of exciting unusual 
secretion into the ¢avily of the intestines, or of procuring copious 
watery stools. Suchindeed, while they are not requisite, might in- 
crease the debility so much and so justly dreaded,’ 
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The result of a long and strict attention to the same sub- 
ject appears to be a firm persuasion that the full and regular 
evacuation of the bowels relieves the oppression of the sto- 
mach, and mitigates the other symptoms of fever. Trusting 
to a purgative to emsure a regular alvine discharge, Dr. Ha- 
milton has for several years almost entirely left off the 
practice of ordering emetics and clysters in fever; and we 
cannot he!p rejoicing to find him at least willing to depreci- 
ate the employment of wine in that disease. When he re- 
marks that for several years past he bas found wine much 
Jess necessary in fever than he formerly thought it was, he 
might, we believe, have sately added, that in many instances 
delirium and other dangerous symptoms ha¢e been aggra- 
vated by itsuse, and that in some of these cases a fatal termi- 
nation has been the consequence of this aggravatiou of symp- 
toms.. We hope the time is not far distant when it shall be 
not only set aside as an unnecessary, but as a dangerous aud 
at best uncertain remedy. 

Ip answer to the chief objections which have arisen against 
the use of purgative medicines in scarlatina, Dr. Hamilton 
says, 

‘I have never witnessed sinking and fainting, as mentioned 
by some authors, and somuch dreaded by them; neither have I 
observed revulsion from the surface of the body, anc consequent 
premature fading, or in common language, striking in of the efflo- 
rescence, from the exhibition of purgatives. Accordingly, in treat- 
ing scarlatina, I have confided much in the use of purgative medi- 
cines; and no variety of the disease, as occurring, in different epi- 
demics, or in the course of the same epidemic, bas hitherto 
prevented me from fullowing out this practice to the extent which 
i have found necessary.’ 


And p. 32; 


‘ While I have thus found, that purgative medicines mitigate the 
symptoms of scarlatina, I have also in general experienced them to 
aff rd the most certain means, either of preveniing dropsical swel- 
lings ane ciher subsequent derangements of bealta, or of removing 
them when formed. For this reason, 1 give purgatives, not only 
during the fever, but for some tinie after convalescence.’ 


The same objections against their use in Cynanche malig- 
na, which he is disposed to consider as one and the ~same 
disease with scarlatina, are answered by the same arguinents ; 
aud the safety and eflicacy of the practice seem established by 
some facts adduced. Is it not possible that the vaunted 
effects of muriatic acid in typbus, scarlatina, and Cynanche 
maligua, and which have undoubtedly taken place in ‘some 
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instances, bave arisen from the purging invariably induced 
by the use of this medicine? To this circumstance, at least, 
we have generally been inclined to ascribe whatever good 
effects we have wituessed under its administration in these 
diseases. 

Under the general title Marasmus, our author compre- 
Hends a variety of symptoms which affect the young of both 
sexes. ‘Ihese are 


‘ A sluggishness, lassitude on slight exertion, depravity and loss’ 
of appetite, wasting of the muscular flesh, fulness of the features 
and paleness of the countenance, swelling of the abdomen, an irregu- 
Jar and generally a costive state of the bowels, a change in the colour 
and odour of the feces, fetid breath, swelling of the upper lip, and 
itching ofthe nose. When these symptoms have continued for some 
time, they are followed by alternate paleness and flushing of the 
countenance, heat and dryness of the skin, feeble and quick pulse, 
thirst, fretfulness, increasing debility, and disturbed sleep, during 
which the patients grind or gnash their teeth, and are subject to in- 
voluntary starting, and twitching of dilf-rent muscles.” Pp, 48—9. 


‘ Instead of adopting the common opinion of its being occasioned 
by worms, | am more disposed to think, that a torpid state, or weak- 
ened action of the alimentary canal, is the immediate cause of the 
disease ; whence proceed costiveness, distension of the bowels, and 
a peculiar irritation, the consequences of the remora of the feces. 
I have accordingly been long in the habit of employing purgative 
medicines for the cure of this marasmus; the object is, to remove 
indurated and fetid feces, the accumulaiion perhaps of months ; and 
as this object is accomplishing, the gradual return of appetite and 
vigour mark the progress of recovery.’ P. 54. 


On the subject of worms, Dr. H. very ably maintains an 
opinion (which we have long held) of their harmlessness, 
and of the inutility of anthelmintic medicines in any other 
view than as purgatives. 

‘ The opinion,’ he says, (P. 53,) ‘ that worms exist, and exert a 
baneful influence in the intestines, has been so prevalent for ages, 
that agreat many anthelmintic medicines, some peculiar to the nur 
sery, others to the regular practitioner, have been mentioned and 
extolled. Most of them have had their partisans for the day, and 
have passed in succession through the ordeal of experience into ob- 
livion. The utility of such anthelmintics as have been found to be 
most beneficial, has, in my opinion, been in proportion to the purgative 
powers which they possessed." 


We might add, in addition to these remarks, that the dif- 
ficulty of ascertaining the presence of worms in the intes- 
tines, renders it a fortunate circumstance that no other wise 
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chief arises from their existence than perhaps the inconve- 
nience occasioned by the itching of the anus from ascarides. 
That their diagnosis is extremely fallacious, appears from the 
following facts; first, that worms exist in the intestines with- 
oul any of the supposed symptoms ; secondly, that the symp- 
toms appear when no worms do exist ; thirdly, thesame sympe 
toms arise from other known causes, and fourthly, are removed 
by remedies directed equally against other diseases. When 
we deny that worm medicines produce any other good effects 
than as purgatives, (though we allow that they do remove 
the hah et symptoms of worms,) and maintain that other 
diseases, as typhus, &c. are cured by the same remedies, no- 
thing more, it isevident, can be inferred from their effect to 
the reality of any specific injury, from the presence of worms 
in the intestines, than could equally be applied to prove the 
existence of typhus in other diseases. | 

Some very important suggestions are offered to our considera- 
tion, on the connection which Dr. Hamilton supposes to exist 
between marasmus, hydrocephalus, and epilepsy, which latter 
diseases it in general either precedes or accompanies. The con- 
jecture, he observes, merits the greater altention on this ace 
count, that the symptoms of hydrocephalas sesemble those of 
confirmed marasmus, and have been removed by the diligent 
exhibition of purgative medicines. Nor does the opinion at 
all seem unwarranted, that whereas irritation of the body 
does produce epilepsy, the loaded intestine and the change 
produced in its contents, in the course of marasmus, may 
occasion the irritation in question. We cannot too strongly 
recommend these ebservations to the attention of all those 
to whom the care and superintendance of children may be 
entrusted. . 

Whoever has witnessed (and who has not witnessed ?) the 
inefficacy of the ordinary mode of treating chorea, will feel 
the utmost satisfaction in acknowledging the benefits which 
Dr. H. has conferred on mankind, by recommending, in 
this very tedious and troublesome disorder, a practice no less 

_contrasted with the former treatment by its simplicity, than by 
its evident good effects. He divides chorea into two stages, 
and observes that, in the first, 


‘ While the intestines yet retain their sensibility, and before the 
accumulation of feces is great, gentle purgatives, repeated as occasion 
may require, will readily effect a cure, or rather prevent the full 
formation «f the disease. In the confirmed stage more sedulcus.at- 
tention is necessary. Powerful purgatives must be given in suce 
cessive doses, in such manner that the latter doses may support the, 
effects of the former, till the movement and expulsion of the accumue 
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Jated matter are effected, when symptoms of returning health appear. 
Whoever undertakes the cure of chorea by purgative medicines, must 
be decided and firm to his purpose. ‘The confidence which: he as- 
sumes is necessary ta carry home, to the friends of the patient, con- 
viction of ultimate success. ‘Their prejudices will otherwise throw 
insurmountable obstacles in the way. Half measures in instances 
of this kind, will prove unsuccessful ; and were it not for perseverance 
in unloading the alimentary canal, the disease would be prolonged, 
and, recurring, would place the patient in danger, and thus bring inte 
discredit a practice which promises certain safety." P. 82. 

* By this treatment (he adds), chorea is speedily cured, generally 
in ten days ora fortnight from the commencement of the course 


of purgative medicines.’ P. &5. 


Dr. Hamilton likewise refers to castiveness, the cause of 
those several complaints to which the young of both sexes 
are exposed about the age of puberty, and which in the 
female are commonly attended with irregular or suspended 
menstruation. To such complaints have been given the 
names of chlorosis leacophlegmatia, and cachexia, which 
he considers as synoniumous. 


* Costiveness (he observes) induces the feculent odour of the breath, 
disordered stomach, depraved appetite, and impaired digestion. 
These preclude a sufficient supply of nourishment, at a period of 
growth when it is most wanted: hence paleness, laxity, flaccidity, 
the nervous symptoms, wasting of the muscular flesh, languor, debi- 
lity, the retention of the menses, and suspension of cther excretions, 
serous effusions, dropsy, and death. Scarcely had I[ begun the ex- 
hibition of purgative medicines in chlorosis, when | had the satisfac- 
tion to find that the opinion which [| had formed of them was well 
founded, and that they proved at once safe and quickly salutary? 
P. 104, | 

Tn attributing this disease, and that variety of hamate- 
mesis which attacks females from the age of eighteen io 
thirty, to costiveness, Dr. Hamilton supports the opinion 
that suppressed menstruation is an effect, and not a cause of 
the other co-existent complaints, an opinion which has al- 
ready been maintained by another authority, and which our 


experience has hitherto confirmed. 


‘ The menstrual flux, (says our author,) the most obvious of the 
uterine phenomena, has afforded a wide field for discussion. It ig 
interwoven with the opinions we entertain of almost every disease to 
which the female sex is exposed. Its overflow, or its suppression, 
are the ready expounders of many symptoms; and the fruitful, 
though perhaps imaginary source of many diseases. I, for one, am 
inclined to think that too much hasbeen imputed to the influence of 
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the menses, in circumstances of diseasé. In explaining these éir- 
cumstances, we seem to have reasoned too muchon a subject, that 
is but little understood. ‘The interruption of the evacuation of the 
menses frequently takes place for a length of time, without preju- 
dice tothe healt. May not this, therefore, be oftener the symptom 
or consequence, than the cause ot the disease ?’ - 


As the variely of hamatemesis, in which the use of purga- 
tive medicines is reccommended, may be easily recognized 
by the circumstance that it attacks only females, and rarely 
appears sooner or Jater than the period above mentioned, it 
is unnecessary to give a detailed account of the symptoms ; 
and with regard to the treatment, it appears that, as the 
strength of the patient labouring under this vomiting of 
blood is pretty entire, we need not dread fall purging. This 
etfect, Dr. Hamiiton sa*s, is not wanted; ‘ if we unload the 
bowels; we accomplisin the cure.’ 

One of the most peculiar and striking applications of this 
practice is to hysteria ; but this is so evidently derived from a 
part of the avowed practice of zn eminent physician, that 
supposing Dr. Hamilton to be tolerably conversant with 
medical publications, we can, in this instance, alloy him no 
praise for originality. It wil! readily occur to our readers 
that we allude in this place to the ingenious paper published 
in the third volume of the Memoirs of the London Medical 
Society (1792) by Dr. Parry. To us it is matter of consider- 
able regret that the numberless professional engagements of 
this gentleman have so long prevented him from making 
public the results of his extensive experience and deep re- 
flection. Under the theories which be has incidentally and 
casually supported, and which he is now, we believe, able to 
maintain to the full extext, many facts which occur in this, 
as well as in other works, will readily assume their proper 
places, and the agency of many remedies, whose effects are 
seen but not understood, will be explained upon principles 
new, simple, and authorized. It is, indeed, in consequence 
of the hopes we still entertain of one day being in possession 
of such a publication, that we have declined entering more 
at large upon several fruitful topics of disquisition presented 
by the work under consideration. ‘To that gentleman we 
look for a complete exposition of opinions which belong 
more peculiarly to himself, both on account of their original 
conception and the multitude of data collected with a view 
towards their elucidation. 

The medicines which Dr. H. has chiefly employed in the 
Course Uf his practice, are calomel, calomel and jalap, com- 
pound powder of jalap, aloes, solutions of any mild neutral 


- 
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“$alt, infusion of senna, and sometimes the two last mentioned 
medicines conjoined. He seems to give the preference to calo- 
inel, as the most useful and certain remedy in scarlatina, ma- 
rasmus, and indeed in most other of the diseases on which 
he treats. Of the several combinations of these medicines, 
and mode of administering them, together with their effects, 
an account is given ina number of cases detailed at full 
Jength in an appendix of neaily two hundred pages. 

We shall conclude our analysis of this work with some 
directions of a general nature, which demand our serious 


notice : 


‘ £7 must again (says our author) solicit the reader’s attention to 
two circumstances of great importance, in the treatment of diseases 
by the use of purgative medicines. The first is the regular and 
accurate examination of every alvine evacuation. The second is 
the steady exhibition of the purgative medicine, so as to procure 
daily its full effect during the continuance of the disease, for which 
itisgiven. By the inspection we ascertain the nature of the alvine 
discharge ; a knowledge of which, together with @ few other circum- 
stances, enables us to form a probable conjecture with regard to 
the duration of the aliment, regulates the strength of each dose of 
the purgative, and determines the frequency of the repetition of it. 
Without this inspection, we will be constantly deceived, through the 
ignorance or inattention of our patients or of their attendants. By 
the second circumstance, the steady exhibition of the purgative 
medicines, we ensure the success of the practice, inthe diseases under 
consideration. ‘The puny and debilitated state of the sufferer 
may, On some occasious, excite alarm even in the breast of the 
practitioner; and the caprice of his patient, and the whims of 
relatives, may throw obstacles in his way. But those he must disre- 
gard : for unless he can suppress his own improper feelings, and over- 
come the unreasonable objections of others, he had better not adopt 
measures which, to prove successful, must be conducted with decision 
and firmness. A contrary conduct will not avail; but on the other 
hand, it will assuredly terminate in the vexatiqn of the practitioner, 
the disappointment of the patient and relatives, and the discredit 
of that practice, which, from a conviction of its utility, it has been 
my wish ahd study to recommend, Ifsome of the discases of which 
I have treated be cured almost solely by the operation of purga- 
tives; and if this cure be effected more or less speedily, in_propog- 
tion to the length of time that constipation and the changed 
nature of the feces have subsisted ; I am persuaded, that by pre- 
serving at all times the regular alvine evacuation, we will prevent 
the formation of those diseases altogether. If these expectations 
be not too sanguine, it is likely that, by these means, the marasmus 
and hematemesis of which I have spoken, and chorea, aud chie- 
sosis, will rarely, if-ever, appear,” 
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As the object of this review is not to supersede the peru- 
sal of the work itself, but rather to point out for notice its 
general and distinguishing features, many circumstances are 
necessarily omitted, which will merit the attention of al] such 
as may be inclined to lend their assistance towards the ad- 
vancement of medical science, and the promotion of the hap- 
piness and interests of human nature. 





ea an 


Arr. VIIE.—Rolinson’s Essays on the Duties of Chris- 
tianity. (Concluded from p. 308.) 


THE principalsubjects of Mr. Robinson’s Jast volume are 
Christian Obedience, Prayer, and the Sacraments. Having 
unfolded in the preceding part of the work, the substance of 
what the Divine Wisdom has seen fit to communicate in the 
scriptures, of man’s state and nature, his relation to God as a 
creature, his liability to divine wrath asa sinner, and the 
stupendous plan for reconciling him to his offended Maker, 
which the covenant of redemption contains ; the writer has 
devoted the remainder of his labours to a delineation of the 
conduct and obligations of those, who partake of the bene- 
fit of that covenant. In the difficult and dangerous task of 
defining the limits, and guarding the consequences of 
disputed doctrines, we have observed with pleasure the cau- 
tion and judgment, the union of firmness and humility with 
which Mr. R. has conducted his remarks. We are iow to 
accompany him in the investigation of that part of the chris- 
tian system, which secures the interests of practical religion 
by an application of the principles before laid down. The 
practical tendency, indeed, of these doctrinal truths, has, from 
the nature and design of the work, been very distinctly no- 
ticed when their truth was demonstrated. ‘Their influence is 
now to be exhibited as actually in operation, as enforcing 
the code of duty, and producig obedience toits commands. 
To the former part of the discussion the decorations of 
style are not appropriate. Close reasoning must supersede 
flowing periods; and reasoning itself, when applied to reve- 
Jation, from the necessity of introducing the very words of 
scripture, can connect its conclusions only by repeated in- 
terruptions of the continuity of writing. The fear of abuse 
or misapprehension, induces successive terms of distinction 
and qualification, which fetter the exercise of the pen: dry 
method, and continual subdivisions are the consequence of 
those various points of view, in which each part of the sub- 
ject successively lavs claim to aur attention, In some parts 
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-also the author is embarrassed by an additional difficulty— 
the awful and mysterious obscurity of the divine nature, 
and agency. He may be unable to satisfy his readers, be- 
cause the scriptures have limited his means of information ; 
and human curiosity may be impatient at not being put in 
possession of that, which human instructors are forbidden 
to untold. But when from the consideration of the Supreme 
Being, we are conducted to a view of his government upon 
earth, many of the difficulties of argumentation as well as of 
composition, are softened or removed, Kevelation is heard 
with a more willing ear, and by a larger audience, when 
aiding and enforcing the dictates of natural conscience : 
doubt, mistrust, and misapprehension have little employment 
here, and the period need not be broken nor the reasoning 
interrupted for their removal. All who may be fairly suppos- 
ed to possess ‘ mentem sanam in corpore sano,’ agree in the 
obligation and expedience of the moral law ; and the view 
here afforded of the sanctions and motives on which it ought 
to be practised, will, it is hoped, induce many to a thorough 
revisal and reform of their principles, who have hitherto 
acknowledged its authority toa very inadequate extent, and 
upon very insufficient grounds, Even those who obstinately 
contend against the necessity of any other inducement to 
morality, than what the practice itself affords, will here, as 
the author himself suggests, find the moral system so enlarg- 
ed and refined by the injunctions oi scripture, as to detect 
the insufficiency of their scheme, and the questionable na- 
ture of those motives which have deterinined its limits, The 
opportunity, which this stage of the work affords for allow- 
ing his pen greater freedom, has not been neglected by Mr. 
Robinson: his expostulations are forcible and pathetic, his 
exhortations animated and eloquent. The volume com- 
mences with general reflections on keeping the command- 
ments, ‘I'he lawsof the two tables are enjoined as binding upon 
us from the unchangeably righteous character of God, and 
from the confirmation of the Mosaic precepts by the ex- 
press declarations of our Lord himself. ‘Tie important con- 
sequences of obedience are severally noticed in the promo- 
tion of those graces, which constitute the evidence and 
ornament of the christian profession, as well as the pledge of 
regularity, and usefulness in society. The commandments 
are then successively analyzed, and expounded: the parti- 
culars expressed, or implied in each precept, are carefully 
unfolded ; and the several kinds of transgression or omission 
so clearly pointed out, that scarcely a subterfuge is suffered 
to escape without detection and reproof. The practice 
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inculeated, or reprehended, is traced to the disposition of 
mind in which it originated; and that spiritual and ex- 
tensive meaning of the jaw is insisted on, which is explicitly 
declared in the New Testament. The following observations 
on the first commandment are important, and well intro- 


duced : 


*In the first of these precepts Jchovah forbids us to give to ano- 
ther that reverence, love, and service, which are due to Him alone. 
Herein, then, he claims our supreme affections, on the ground of 
his own unrivalled excellenee and authority, and of the benefits he 
has bestowed ;—-for what he is in himself, and what he hath done 
forus. This stands in the front, as a barrier to protect the rest, to 
prevent the least violation or contempt of his law; and, if regarded, 
it will secure the observance of the whole decalogue, The precept 
requires the performance of certain positive duties, while it prohi- 
bits the alienation of the heart from God.” von, 111. P. 19. 


On the observance of thesabbath, Mr. R. is countenanced 
by Grotius in stating, that the pagan world generally divided 
their time into periods of seven days, and that the seventh 
was usually allotted to religious solemnity. But as the po- 
sition may be thought questionable, the authority should have 
been given. 


Some other instances might also be adduced of similar 


omission. What may be reasonably doubted or is not gene- 
rally known, should not rest upon mere assertion. But we 
have more decided objection to that part of the evidence of 
the observance of the sabbath from the beginning of time, 
which is endeavoured, at pp.80 and 81, to be deduced from 
Exodus xvi. 23, and from the expression ‘ Remember the 
seventh day to keep it holy.’ In Exodus xvi. 23, ‘ This 
is that which the Lord hath said,’ seems not to apply to 
what immediately follows, ‘to-morrow is the rest,’ &c. but to 
the individual circumstance of regard to be paid to the sab- 
bath in the article of gathering manna. ‘ Remember the 
seventh day,’ means surely, ‘ take notice of,’ ¢ pay particular 
attention to the seventh day above other days, to keep it 
holy,’ not ‘ recollect it as an ancient institution.’ Or if the 
expression has any force of this kind, it is to be discovered 
principally by tle borrowed light of Gen. ii. 2, 3, cited in 
the preceding page, the unassisted testimony of which goes 
nearly as far towards proving the fact bot! of its institution 
and actual observance: for why should it be sanctified but 
in order that man should keep it holy? 

In the 67th essay, the laws of the second table are intro- 
duced by reflections whichdo creditto the aythor’s piety, and 
good sense. 





> 
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“In delineating the character of the Christian, as renewed by 
divine grace, we have described him as paying respect to all the 
commandments of God. Heis therefore, according to the first table, 
habitually devout, agodly man, one who reverences the authority of 
Jehovah, who admires his perfections, trusts in his promises, yicids 
himself up to his disposal, delights in his service, in all his plaas 
consults His will, and aims to promote Lis glory. We have now fo 
inquire, according to the second table of the law, what are his tem- 
pers and conduct with regard to ins fellaw-creatures. He is called 
to the discharge of many social! and relative duties. These are im- 
portant and indispensably necessary, required, not more by the in- 
junctions delivered from mount Sinai, than by our gracious Redeemer 
in the gospel. ‘They are not superseded by any acts of devotion, 
any zeal for doctrinal truth, or éven any high attainments in godli- 
ness; but they must ever accompany the knowledge and love of God, 
they best evince the sincerity of a religious profession, and are among 
the brightest ornaments of the Christian.’ vou mt. Pr. 110, 


The view of the fifth commandment, which is given in four 
essays, is avery masterly exposition, We sclect the follaw- 
ing address to parents, as highly interesting and important: 
it exhibits tender concern and lively syinpathy, as well as 
clear and mature reflection. 


‘Your principal concern should be the care of their immortal 
souls, ‘These are of the highest value; and therefore their happiness 
and salvation should be your principal object; and the neglect of 
them would involve you in the deepest guilt. You may be anxious 
and diligent for their subsistence and advancement in the world ; and 
so far you may be approved and admired as good and kind pareats. 
But while the short span of their present existence occupies so much 
of your thought and labour, is it a matter not worth regarding, 
where and how they will exist forever? ‘iheir souls are committed 
to your trust, and you are required to trai:r them up with a view to 
their future and everlasting state. What account can you give 
of this sacred deposit? They may not live to enjoy the fruits of 
your industry: you may survive the strongest, the heaithiest, and 
the loveliest of then. Could you foliow them to the grave with a 
quiet conscience, or take leave of them on your own death-bed with 
comfort, persuaded that they have learnt from your lips, and seen in 
your lives, what true religion is? How tremendous would be the 
apprehension, in the solemn moment of separation, that they will 
witness against you at the bar of God! You cannot indeed command 
a blessing upon them; you cannot renew their hearts in holiness: 
but attend to what is your obvious and necessary duty; steadily per- 
severe in the arduous task, depending entirely ow divine grace: and 
** your labour shall not bein vain in the Lord.” 

‘ Various are the means to be used in this great work: the follow- 
ing may be reckoned among the most important; instruction, cev- 
rection, example, and prayer.’ VoL. 11t. 2. 131, 
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These particulars are then considered separately, but ont 
Iimits will not admit of so copious an insertion. We think, 
however, that no parent who has the opportunity of perus- 
ing them, can innocently neglect it. 

The explanation of the tenth commandment as influenc- 
ing the spirit of our obedience to the rest of the law, deserves 
the serious consideration of those who are contented with 


the appearance of religion. 


‘The tenth commandment is virtually included in the five which 
precede it ; for they also condemn the intention, as well as the ac- 
tual commission, of evil. But since the ignorance or perverseness of 
many might consider them as having reference only to external con- 
duct, it was a gracious condescension of our God to guard against 
such a conclusion by a separate precept, which shews that the secret 
sins of the heart are equally offensive to his purity, and obnoxious to 
his justice. Men are disposed to overlook their inward tempers and 
desires, and because of their regularity, and freedom from gross 
wickedness, to flatter themselves that they have kept the law and ful- 
filled their duty. But the close of the decalogue is adinirably cal- 
culated toprevent or correct sodangerous a mistake, and, if devoutly 
studied, to excite astrong conviction of guilt.? vox“. 111, P. 251. 


The arrangement of the church catechism is followed, in 
the introduction of the duty of prayer for grace to keep the 
commandments, after the enumeration of their claims to our 
obedience, and our own inability to answer those claims. 
The following observations on prayer, though ill suited to the 
taste of superficial reasoners in morality, will be approved 
by those who make the Bible the director of their philo- 
sophy. 

* While we approve of obedience to the law, we should confess 
our inability to perform it. ‘There is a presumptuous eagerness, 
even to do good, which ought to be repressed, Many persons, when 
exhorted to duty, and convinced of its importance, push forward to 
the work with arashness that forebodes a disappointment, ‘They are 
not aware of the difficulties they will meet with: through pride of 
heurt and ignorance of themselves, they ask no aid, but arrogantly 
depend upon their own resolutions and exertions. The consequences’ 
arevery injurious, Their pians are broken, their efforts fail, their 
ardour abates, and after repeated inefiectuad tria!s, if not better in- 
strucied, they sink down in despondency. It is expedient, there- 
fore, that you be aware of the real state of the case. We ask, Are 
you possessed of a sufficiency of strength? Or is there not rather a 
weakness on your part, which will subject. you to dangers and to 
failures ? Examine well your resources, and what your undertaking 
may require, ‘The caution of our catechism is most admirably 
adupted tucheck such temerity. ‘* My good child, know this, that 
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‘hou art not able to do these things of thyself, nor to walk in the 
commandments of God, and to serve him, without his special 
grace.”” VOL. III. P. 270, 


These general reflections lead naturally to the Lord’s 
Prayer, which Mr. R. is clearly of opinion was intended not 
only as a model to direct us in framing our petitions, but as 
a form to make use of, from the expression, ‘ When ye pray, 
say,’ &c, and he particul-rly remarks the improprietygf the 


suggestion that it was intended for the use of the disciples 
only during their master’s continuance with them: a sugges- 
tion which is not justified by its exclusive application to their 
circumstances at that time, either in its general tenor, or any 
of its particular petitions. We extract the following judi- 
cious remarks on the time to be allotted to religious exer- 
cises, 


* Pious persons, whose hearts glow with love to God and de- 
light in his service, may lament that their secular affairs leave them 
so little leisure for religious duties. If, however, they properly im- 
prove their vacant hours, arrange their various concerns with pru- 
dence, and pursue their worldly callings with a spiritual mind, 
they should not be discouraged. He, who commanded you to 
pray for your ‘‘ daily bread,” cannot be displeased with your 
labouring for it, in a dependence on his blessing. Even in your 
common avocations you may serve the Lord Christ: and if you pro- | 
fess a serious regard to Him, there is a stronger necessity for you 
to be attentive, and punctual, and assiduous in all your occupations 
and transactions, “ that the name of God and his doctrine be not 
blasphemed.” If on such principles you are compelled to relinquish 
some opportunities, which you would gladly embrace for devotional 
purposes, you will suffer no loss: the presence and the gracious com- 
munications of your God, even in the midst of much hurry and 
fatigue, will preserve your souls from declension, and render them 
prosperous and happy.’ VOL. If. P. 343. 


We are now approaching the last exercise of our duty on 
Mr. Robinson’s performance, to sum up the evidence and 
pronounce our judgment. Ifin the course of our examina- 
tion we have hesitated to admit some of the texts adduced 
in support of the most important doctrines, we are eager to 
enter vur protest fgainst any misinterpretation of our re- 
marks. Gur zeal for the doctrines of the Trinity, the 
divine uatare of Christ, and of the Holy Ghost; our 
conviction of their truth, and their fundamental impor- 
tance, are the motives which led us toa scrupulous inves- 
tigation of the texts employed to substantiate them. Some 


Crit. Rev. Vol. 6. December, 1806. ‘Ee 
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few, we think, do not apply, or only partially and remotely :* 
the generality would probably be productive of more 
decided conviction in the minds of the readers, if the 
distinction had been carefully noted between those which 
are directly applicable, and those which are only collate- 
rally so; between those of which the application appears 
itn express words, and those which are applied Ly inference, 
however positive and undeniable. In establishing the divi- 
nity*of the second and third persuns of the Holy Trinity, we 
should also distinguish + between those texts in which God 
the Father is spoken of, and those which confer the same 
names, attributes, and offices on Christ and the Holy Spirit, 
and by so doing, prove that the ‘ whole three persons are co- 
eternal together andco-equal,’ We have already expressed 
our approbation of the salutary and practical tendency of the 
Strictures on Justification. The same praise is due to the 
_Essay on ‘ Salvation by Gracealone,’ and to that on the ‘Com- 
pletion of Sanctification.’ In these two essays the question 
_of final perseverance is reduced to a practical and unexcep- 
tionable form. Agrecably to a remark occurring in some 
other part of the work, and in conformity with the 17th 
article, the author has stated that the counsel of God respect- 
ing the final state of individuals, is secret to us: that all reli- 
ance on the doctrine of election, except it be accompanied 
by the proofs of sanctification, is delusive, blasphemous, and 
ruinous: and that the only satisfactory polarons. pone which 
we can entertain a comforiable hope of our own state, or of 
that of others, is an appeal to the fruits of the Spirit exhi- 
bited in a holy life. We presume we speak Mr. R.’s sen- 
timents when we say, that the perseverance intended is the 
unbroken chain of a consistent conduct, in which we are 
supported by divine grace. The links of this chain are 
humble, earnest endeavours after christian perfection, and 
repentance for failures, omissions, and deviations ; but syste- 
matic, habitual, self-satisfied sin can never form any part of 
it. Sucha view of the doctrine is given by those assertions 
of scripture, which shouldalways be contemplated together: 
€TheLord knoweth them that are his;’ and‘ let every one that 
nameth the name of Christ depart from iniquity ;’ and it is 
the representation afforded of it in the concluding clause 





* At page 136, John x. 50, is applied to the three persons of the Prinity, 
‘ though it does in the original apply only to the Father and the Son: this is 
likely to mislead. 

t There are some other parts of the work in which this distinction seems not 
sufficiently preserved. 
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of the 17th article. « The two last-mentioned essays, taken to- 
gether, give a true and consistent account of the werk of sanc- 
tification, by which we are prepared for the happiness of eter- 
nity, and direct our attention to God as the author and 
finisher of it. The falls of persons eminently holy have, we 
believe, been elsewhere compared to cases of suspended ani- 
mation, where life may indeed exist, but» where its powers 
are not exercised, nor have the by-standets, and still less 
has the individual himself, any evidence of its existence. 

Yet humanity and natural affection dictate a hope in the 
one case similar to that which christian charity leads us to © 
entertain in the other. With respect to the question on the 
saving efficacy of baptism, Mr. R. declares his dissent to its 
universality ; he strenuously and ably defends the practice 
of the church respecting this rite, as the appointed mean o 
grace, the laver of regeneration. His reasoning is influ- 
enced by.a due regard to the respective importance of the 
outward visible sign, and the inward spiritual grace. But 
setting aside all that forms the subject of controversy, his 
title to praise is large and unquestionable. The general 
and a eaggees subjects of his observations are truths, the 
authority and importance of which are indisputable, and 
universal among those who hold the truth in sincerity. If it 
be asked why in a work professedly practical, and in which 
the character of a disputant is formally renounced, subjects of 
controversial discussion have been at all introduced, the ques 
tion can proceed only from those who are totally ignorant of 
human nature, and of the first principles of moral and intel- 
lectual knowledge. ‘ Why all this stir,’ say they, ‘about 
unintelligible doctrines ? let as lay them aside and confine 
ourselves to practice.” The absurdity of such an idea might 
seem a truisin, and the notice of it unnecessary, were it not 
obvious that its folly is almost equalled by its frequency, 
and by the obstinacy with which it is maintained. It 
should be remembered that religion acts upon us by argu- 
ments addressed to the understanding, and by motives pro- 
= to the affections: its operation, though upon much 
1igher and better principles, is in a certain degree similar to 

that which influences our conduct in human affairs. In the 
progress of the christian race we are led, as in the path of li¢., 
by hope and fear, desire and aversion; by reason, byex 

rience, by persuasion, by conviction. All our facal P* 
though under a divine guidance, are invigorated, not es, 
prest ; they are not annihilated, but directed.to their prope Sup~ 
and purpose. Religious principles of action are as necessat end 
the attainment of the ends which religion has in view, a ry for 
Ee 2 s prin- 
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ciples and motives merely human, for arriving at success i¥ 
secular pursuits. Apply the objection to the purposes of life 
and worldiy occurrences, the absurdity will not be greater, 
it will only be more obvious. He that runs must be deter- 
mined by the laws of the course, and by such a knowledge 
of the work be has in hand, at once distinct, particular, and 
coinprehensive, as shall enable him so toact that all his efforts 
may concur to the attainment of his purpose. 
Mr.R.’s judgment and moderation in the statement of those 
‘doctrines, which have been the subject of revived controversy 
for some years past, affords an example which we shal] be ve 
happy to see imitated by the disputants on both sides. Suc 
a spirit generally diffused among the combatants, would tend 
to heal their divisions by a mutual sacrifice of unnecessary 
differences, as well as by a guarded statement of those doc- 
‘trines which’ are liable to abuse. Thus we might differ 
without dividing, where it is lawful to differ; and all obstruc- 
tions to charity would be removed between those who are 
really in earnest about essentials. On the points in debate, 
the tendency of his observations is to create union; and he 
has ably endeavoured to rescue those doctrines in which 
all are agreed, from the indifference with which we too ge- 
nerally listen to acknowledged truths. His discrimination 
as a divine is joined to an animated and earnest execution of 
his office as a parish priest. His work shews that he has 
watched over bis flock with pastoral care and fidelity, and 
that in the discharge of bis duty he has acquired that expe- 
rience, by which he is enabled ‘ rightly to divide the word,’ 
and lo recommend those ‘doctrines that are according to 
godliness.” Lis acquaintance with other branches of know- 
ledge beside the topics of divinity, appears from his avoiding 
that exclusively technical manner which is trequently object- 
ed to divines. He is not afraid of the subordinate use of 
familiar illustration, for the purpose of religious instruction; 
and he lays hold by popular statements on general attention. 
A rigid adberence to an opposite method, has not improbably 
ledsome men to reject all true religion as incompatible with 
the pursuits arid engagements of life. ‘To serious persons 
of ail descriptions these volumes will be highly acceptable. 
To students in divinity they present a comprehensive series 
of subjects for instruction, and a method of treating them 
likely to be generally understood. We close our observa- 
tions on Mr. Robinson’s work with hearty wishes foi the sue- 
cess of his iabouis. ' 
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dint. IX.—Familiar Letters from Italy to a Friend in 
England, By, Peter Beckford, Esq. 2 Vols. 8vo. 8s. 
Hatchard. 1805. 


MANY of these Letters were written in the year 1787, 
before the invasion of Italy by the French. The author 
expresses an apprehension in his preface, that the changes 
which have happened since that time may, in some measure, 
render this publication useless. On the contrary, we con- 
ceive thatdescriptions, which present a lively picture of man- 
ners, customs, and things, under features of circumstance 
that can never again exist, are therefore more valuable and 
interesting. 

Our traveller is to be classed ainong the gaov ayovres, among 
those fortunate men who can ‘ do all things with facility ;’ 
among those, who are in possession of a talisman, which, like 
the peg in the head of the flying horse of fairy-tale renown, 
wafts them over seas, rough roads, and mountains, with 
rapidity and ease :—he enjoys the power of drawing upon 
his banker. Betore this power all difficulties vanish, damp 
clothes soon become dry, cold rooms become warm, a ban- 
quet is presently furnished in the midst of a desert, giants 
are converted into dwarfs, that is, surly landlords are turned 
into obsequious humble servants, doors open almost of their 
own accord, and local distance is but a name. The posses- 
sion of this power is not in itself a merit, but as it is too 
often abused for all the capricious purposes of whim and 
fastidiousness, we must give due praise to him who employs 
it decently and with good humour, for the sake of making 
himself and those about him comfortable and satisfied. A 
good appetite gives a relish, which the choicest viands can- 
not produce ; and a light beart with a thin pair of shoes (we 
fear that we do not quote the adage correctly), often goes 
through the world with more enjoyment than he ever knows, 
who rolls on the easy springs: ot a sw'ft-drawn carriage : 
but he, who commanding the gifts of fortune, knows how to 
reap cheerful pleasure from them, may truly be styled an 
object of envy, | 

‘The writer of these Letters does not pretend to criticise 
what he does not understand; but to amuse, if the reader js 
willing to be amused, and ‘ to inform, if he can.’ With « 
pleasant humour, which never forsakes him through both 
volumes, he professes that if ‘ his Letters should afford a 
transitory amusement to his friend, be shall think the time 
tuken in writing them bettcr emp Qed than in sauatering 
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to a coffee-house, or standing upon a bridge, and spitting 
into the stream that runs beneath.’ 

As it is impossible to convey so accurate an idea of a per- 
son’s manner by description as by an introduction into his 
company, we shall present our readers with an extract from 
his second letter, which isa specimen of the temper which 
pervades the whole work ; 


* Usefal as I have been taught to consider travelling, I am sur- 
prized to hear it represented as prejudicial te morality. Do you 
think it more so thana fashionable London life? What vices is a 
young man likely to contract abread, that he cannot find at bome ; 
and I beg leave to ask, if le cannot injure bis health, and ruin his 
fortune as effectually in Londos, as in any other part of the world? 
They are much mistaken who think he is to be taught foppery in 
France, drinking in Germany, gallantry in Italy, or gambling any 
where. Itis true, many travel too young; were they better ac 
quainted with their own laws, customs, and manners, they would 
receive greater advantage incomparingthem with those of other 
countries. Cicero was near thirty when he travelled into Greece, 
at which age itis probable he was perfectly acquainted with Rome, 
and had already laid the foundation of that knowledge which ren- 
deied him so famous afterwards.—Other examples are not want- 
ing :—Lycurgus and Peter the Great, men of exalted genius, towhom 
their country owed all its spiendour,were travellers before they were 
legistators. Ihave seen many of my countrymen inquisitive from 
routine after every.trifle on the continent, and less acquainted with 
the curiosities of London than an Italian, who could tell them even 
more of Westminster Abbey, the Tower, Saint Paul’s, and the Monu- 
ment, than they knew before.—Apropous to the latter :—You pro- 
bably have never heard that a preacher of that time exclaiming 
against intemperance, declared the fire of London to have been evi- 
dently a judgment on the gluttony of the citizens, since it began in 
Pudding-lane, and ended in Pye-corner.’ 

‘ Before you set out on your journey, you will of eourse provide every 
thing necessary; youshguld at the same time consider what is, and 
what is not necessary. Gray says: “ Eme quodcunque emendum est; 
not only pictures, meda's, gems, drawings, &c. but clothes, 
stockings, shoes, handkerchiefs, lithe moveables, every thing you 
may want all your life long.” This would be better advice from 
Gray the cut/er, than Gray the poet. lam now as studious to 
Jessen incumbrances, as 1 once was to increase them; and instcad 
of ioading myselt with clothes, &c. that I do not want, readily 
give away all that J can do withcut; and may expect to become an 
exccilent traveller by the time I leave off travelling.’ vou. 1. P. 10. 


Our traveller was introduced to Voltaire and to Rousseau. 
Of his introduction to the latter he gives the following ac- 
count : 
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¢ Rousseau, not less famous for his misfortunes than his talents, 
persecuted and proscribed at Geneva, was at that time at Moitier 
Travers, a high mountain in the neighbourhood of Neuf Chatel, 
whither he had retired sulkily from the world, and from whence he 
wrote his Lettres de la Montagne, not the best of his perform- 
ances. I took some trouble to get at this extraordinary man at 
the risk of not seeing him at last, for réport said he would see 
nobody. I passed, however, several hours in his company very agree- 
ably, but found the celebrated author of Emile, as 1 expecied, differ- 
ing as much in his manners, as in his writings, from his more fortu- 
nate rival. He told me that the only reason that prevented him 
taking refuge in England, was the great kindness he had received 
from the French dumng twenty-one years residence among them, 
which did not permit him to seek an asylum in a country in enmity 
with them, “‘ malgré toute [envie qu'il en avoit.” I know your 
partiality to this extraordinary man, whose talents you admire, and 
whose misfortunes you pity; bat you will not deny that Ais writings 
also arein many partsexceptionable. I have just beea reading bis 
Emile :—When the governor of Emile, to try the patience of his 
pupil, supposes the possibility of Sophy’s death, and asks what he 
would doin sucha case ;—** [Vhat I would do,” cries Emile, “* I 
know not; but this I know, that E would never see again the face of 
the man who told me of it.”—What a lesson of philosophy !—He 
also says, “‘ Je hais ies liores, ils n’apprennent qu’ a@ parler de ce 
qu'on ne scait pas,”"—What a declaration froma man of letters !’ 


VOL. le P. 35. ° 


Mr. Beckford professes to have a very short memory, so 
that after the interval of a year or two, Shakspeare and the 
Spectator, Don Quixote and Gil Blas, become new to him, 
and are read by him with as much pleasure as they were at 
first: if this be really the case, we are at a loss to imagine 
by what talent he so luckily recollects jokes upon every oc- 
casion, which may illustrate his argument, and exemplify his 
meaning. They are always at hand, ready at his call, and 
come forth apropos at a moment's bidding. We are still 
more surprized at this, as many of them are grey-haired 
gentlemen, most renowned veterans, whose history is to be 
found only in the black-letter pages of Joe Millar, or of 
authors of like antiquity. With many old acquaintances we 
are, however introduced to many new ones, and are ready 
to acknowledge that their presence is always very seasonable. 
Old anecdotes are brought forward with a novel air, and 
others have all the charms which result from agreeable sur- 

rize. 

The route through Italy is so well known, and has been so 
often travelled over by every reader at his fire-side, that we 
shall not present an analysis of Mr. B.’s journey from Milan 
to Florence, and from thence toRome, So many descrip- 
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tions of Italy have been published, that Trajan’s pillar is 
almost as familiar to every Englishman as the Monument ; 
the Circus of Caracalla, as Mr. Astley’s Royal Amphithea- 
tre; the Campus Martius, as St. George’s Fields ; the Palatine 
and the Esquiline Hills, as those of Holborn and Ludgate ; 
and Vesuvius, as it’s minor brother Whitechapel Mount. 
It is Mr. B.’s peculiar merit, that, through this beaten track, 
he beguiles the way by amusing and appropriate remarks, 
and is at all times a cheerful and sensible companion. When 
he is disposed to be serious, he assumes gravity with a very 
good grace, of which we cannot give a better specimen than 
his concluding paragraph. 


‘ This done, you may contentedly return to England, to enjey 
in that country of freedom, conveniences and comforts not to be 
found elsewhere—To a government, where justice is impartially 
administered, and the person and property of each individual are 
secure from oppression—To a court, numerousand brilliant, where 
the sovereigns themselves are the most perfect models of domestic 
felicity, and the best examples of every virtue—To sports unknown 
on this side the Alps; pleasures of the chace, which, like generous 
wine, dispel every gloomy care ; but instead of destroying health, 
restore and preserve it—To men famed for sincerity, and womeg 
as virtuous as they are beautiful.’ vox, 1. P. 453. 


——————_ OE ee ee ee 


Art. X.—Essays on Chemical Subjects, by the late W. Irvine, 
_ M.D. F.R.S.E. Lecturer in Materia Medica and 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow. By his Son, 
Hitlliam Irvine, M. D. 8vo. pp. 490. 9s. Mawman. 1808, 


THE science of heat, which now rears its head to so con; 
siderable a height, was a century ago to be comprised in a 
few common observations and ill connected facts. Yet the 
principle of caloric is the most universal agent in the list of 

“chemical powers, and extends its influence more or less re- 
markably to every instance of changes effected by the action 
of the small parts of matter on each other. Some improve- 
ments had been made in this branch of science in the latter 
end of the seventeenth century, but the eighteenth has wit- 
bessed its most rapid progress. Ia this period of tine we 
have to record the names of Boerhaave, Fahrenheit, and 
Martine, as chiefly coutributing to increase our knowledge 
of the properties of heat. But a thick mist yet veiled from 
the eyes of men the explanation of some of the most ordi- 
nary yet important phenomena, and an obscurity pervaded 
the entire subject which no ray of science lad vet essuyed 
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to penetrate, It was under these circumstances that Dr. Black 
turned his active mind to the developement of the mystery, 
and by his two capital discoveries of the existence of Jatent 
heat, and of the difference of the capacities of different bo- 
dies for heat, did more perhaps towards the advancement of 
modern chymistry, than had been effeeted by the labours of a 
receding century. Much, however, yet remained to be 
done, and the Juminaus theory of caloric, which with some 
variation is adopted by almost every philosopher, was the 
result of the united, and sometimes concurring, sometimes 
contending exertions of Lavoisier, Laplace, Deluc, Irvine, 
Wilche, and Crauford. To these names, some more recent 
might perhaps be justly added ; nor would the high merit of 
the above recited names be disgraced by an association with 
the more recent philosophers, Pictet, Rumford, Hope, Hall, 
and Leslie. Hitherto vo publication of any part of Dr, Ir- 
vine’s writings has appeared, and scarcely any sufficiently 
clear enunciation of the particular opinions which he en 
tertained. ; 

Such being the case, the scientific world will natu 
rally feel some curiosity to learn the nature and value of 
the work before us. By the title-page it will be seen that 
the son of Dr. Irvine is the editor of pis father’s manuscripts ; 
but he is also the author of nearly one half of the volume, 
fn a preface, which appears to be written with a becoming 
sense of modesty and filial affection, some apology is sup; 
posed to be necessary for editing manuscripts which have 
reposed in quiet dust for eighteen years after the demise of 
their author. Apologies in general have the weight of fea- 
thers with the public ; and we think, the only apology for the 
yresent attempt must consist in its successful execution, if 
that has been accomplished. In this part of the volume 
before us, a considerable share is dedicated to the ascertain- 
ing aclaim of Dr. Irvine to the priority of the discovery of 
the metallic nature of manganese. The observations and 
experiments leading to this conclusion were made in the 
year 1769, before those of the Swedish philosophers, and the 
evidence on this point is confirmed by the respectable and 
unexceptionable testimony of Mr. Watt, from whom a letter 
to this purpose is given to Dr. Irvine the son. 

It is stated that on this occasion Dr. Irvine did not com- 
mit any of his observations to the press; and in general h 
seems, either from indolence, nicety of taste, or disregard of 

opinion, to have neglected every opportunity of communi- 
¢ating his theories and experiments to the public. In this be 
has not met with many foilowers ; and though a line of ¢on- 


* 
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duct directly opposite may sometimes lead to less pleasing 
consequences, both to the author and to the world, we are, 
notwithstanding, persuaded, that on the whole much more 
good toall parties is likely to result froma too free than from 
2 too rare recourse to the printer. ; 

The body of the work is divided into three parts, of which 
the first and third are not the composition of Dr. Irvine, sen. 
The avowed object of the four essays in the first division is 
to illustrate and explain Dr. Irvine’s theory of heat, and this 
is certainly done much more completely than has hitherto 
been effected, and the public are here put in possession 
of authentic information of the opinions of that philosopher, 
as far at least as that could be procured from the perusal ot bis 
manuscript. In ouropinion Dr. Irvine, jun. has been success- 
ful in giving aclear and impressive view of his father’s doc- 
trines, and has been particularly at pains to point out the 
share which he had in the promoting the knowledge of 
chemical science, not only on the subject of heat, but in a 
more general point of view, by shewing that Dr. Crauford’s 
theory is to be considered only as a branch of Dr. I.’s. In 
this part of the work, in one instance, we cannot give im- 
plicit faith to the correctness of the author, when he repre- 
sents Count Rumford asthe coadjutor of Mr. Leslie in pro- 

osing the air as the vehicle of radiated heat, which surely 
longs exclusively, such as it is, to the latter gentleman. 
On the whole, however, we can fairly assert, that this part 
of the work affords an exce]lent view of the theory of heat 
of which it treats, and contains besides many good and many 
valuable original observations. Dr. I, it is well known, 
considered all bodies as containing heat in proportion to 
their capacities for it, and on these principles he explained 
with undoubted ingenuity and great plausibility, the appear- 
ance and disappearance of temperature in all chemical phe- 
nomena and operations. Our limits will not permit us to 
enter into a satisfactory explanation of these points, nor of 
the celebrated theorem for investigating the minimum of 
heat, or the natural zero, of which complete information 
may be had in the work itself, At the end of Part 1. is a ma- 
thematically precise statement of the theory of heat by Dr.. 
Irvine himself, in the form of propositions and definitions, 
of which we have to lament the incompleteness. 

Part II. contains a series of Essays on miscellaneous che- 
mical subjects, selected by Dr. [. jun. from the manuscripts 
of his father. The propriety of publishing posthumous 
works is almost always ambiguous, and it is difficult to shew 
what right any man has to tamper thus with the reputation 
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of another. This ought at least in every instance to be done, 
to use the language o! some of our parliamentary orators, 
after grave consideration. The public, however, who care 
little for any thing bat their own amusement, never fail to 
encoarege ail attempts to present them with this species of 
entertainment. The propriety of publishing any old physi- 
cal writings ia the present rapidly advancing state of know- 
ledge, may also admit of question, though the editor pro- 
fesses only to give these as specimens of his father’s method 
of reasoning; aud does not suppose these Essays, in all in- 
stances, to contain new matic;, thoagh they occasionally do. 

We can only afford room to notice in a very brief manner 
the contents and nature »! « few ofthese Essays. The first, on 
Heat produced by mixture. is interesting, as an early state- 
mentof Dr. I.’s theory in isis own words, The essay on Rain 
contains also some good vlservations ; two essays on the 
Roots and Seeds of Plants, though not chemical, are amusing. 
Theeighth and ninth, on Fermentation, admit now of publi- 
cation only because they professecly exclude theories, and 
in a practical poiut of view they may be of considerable uti- 
lity. We noticed here some observations on the mavage- 
mentof light during the malting of grain, which may pro- 
bably in proper hands be turned to good account. The ele- 
venth essay gives a succinet view of the nature of the Cement 
of the ancients, and, in fact, treatsofthe question, whether 
the Romans possessed any art of making a cement for build- 
ing that is now lost, which is bere decided in the negative, 
The twelfth essay, on the Diamond, contains little new, ex- 
cepting an account of au experiment of Dr. 1. for burning 
a diamond, which differs in little from the results of 
former authors: a very good natural history of diamond, 
however, will be found here, Iu a very long note the 
editor has speculated with some success on several of the 
natural appearances of this mineral; though among the 
oxydes of carbon he erroneously reckons plumbago. Ina 
note to Essay XIII. some experiments are given of Dr. which 
seem to shew that the air has more influence om the solu- 
tion of metals than is generally supposed: at least it is de- 
monstrated that in almost all cases the gross weights of the 
metal and acid are augmented, notwithstanding the emission 
of copious vapours. ‘This subject deserves and requires 
furtber investigation, The last essay of this part is highly 
important, as it shews that same of the first improvements 
on Dr. Black’s theory of causticity, were made by one of 
his pupils. The solubility of carbonate of lime in water by 
the aid of carbonic acid, seems to have been at an early 
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compe observed by Dr, Irvine, and to have been applied by 
to the explanation of petrifying springs before similar 
attempts had been madein Sweden by Bergman. 
The third part is in matter and language wholly com- 
posed by Dr, Irvine, the son. It consists of twoessays, the 


irst of which contains experiments on the latent heat of 


various bodies, and inquires into the most probable methods 
of extending our knowledge of these points. We remark 
one train of reasoning on the comparative latent heat of iron 
and basalt. The second essay regards the affections of sul- 
phur by calorie, in which the thing most w orthy of notice is 
an attempt to shew, that sulphur, by the raising of its tem- 
perature to $20, becomes infallibly very thick without re- 
gard to time or access of air, ‘This, which is said by Dr. I. 
to arise from the polarily of incrustation, is used by him to 
raise dunbts regarding the cause of fluidity itself. But the 
most scdulous attention ought i in these experiments to be 
given to the complete exciusion of oxygen in every form 
whatever.—We regret extremely the narrow space into 
which wehave been obliged to compress our notice of this 
posthumous work of a philosopher, who held so high a repu- 
tation among the best cliymists of Europe, although from an 
unac¢ ountable aversion tv publication, he has been hitherto 
quoted only by verbal autborjty. Perhaps a bigher compli- 
nient cannot be paid to the memory of any philosopher than 
to say of him, as was said of Socrates, that he was best 
known by the testimony of his scholars. 

It cannat be doubted that the scicutific world will be sensi- 
ble of the merits of a sou, who recommends himseif to their 
notice by modestly performing the task of a commentator 
upon the writings of his deceased father, which he has not 
only explained but improved, ayd to which his own essays 
form a valuable addition. 
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RELIGION, 

Art. 1).—4 Sermon, preached at Christ Church, before the Right 
flon, the Lord Mayor, the Aldermen, and the Governors of the 
Vpyal Iospitais of the City of Loadon, on St. Matthex’s Dau, 
Dist Scptember, 1805. By C. V. Le Gaicc, M.A. Ato. London. 
Mawnan, 1805. 


Mit. Le Grice coustders the signs alluded to in the text (Alark 
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evi. 17. * These signs shall follow them that believe,’) as emblens 
of the religion of Jesus Christ, which; he says very justly, is a co* 
yenant of mercy ; and the testimonies by which it 1s confirmed all 
partake of the same divine attribute. 

In the path which the preacher has marked out, he treads with a 
firm and manly step. ‘The view which he has taken of his subject 
plainly discovers that he thinks for himself; and he claims our at- 
tention and approbation by the acuteness of his remarks, as well as 
by the perspicuity and force of hislanguage. Since the sermon be- 
fore us has great claims to our praise, aud was preaehed on an in- 
teresting occasion, we shall give a brief abstract of its contents. 

Though the power of working miracles has ceased, yet it is in 
the ability of every individual, however obseure, in some sort to ex- 
ercise the benevolent principles which they were intended to pro- 
mote. What the wealthy and powerful can effect, will be best de- 
scribed in the author’s own words (page 8): 


‘Wholesome laws and protecting governments, concentrate the 
uses, and secure the purposes of modern wealth ; and (although it 
may be presumption to assert that they were so intended by Provi- 
dence) it may be wise to regard them as substitutes for miraculous 
powers, inasmuch as they enlarge the capacitics of man by enabling 
him to look to a distant end, and exalt his energies by quafifying 
him to execute plans, which by their stability and permanence, 
shall be productive of real and extended goed. With these views 
they, who are blest with the happy means, cannot do better than 


endow charities, which shall be grafted on the ecclesiastical and civil 
government,’ &c. &c. 


Mr. Le G. thenenters, and with considerable judgment, into the 
views of the promoters of the reformation, and shews that their 
charities did not originate in vague compassion without system or 
plan, but were guided by religious principles for the promotion of 
a grand scheme of benevolence. The particular notice of his audi- 
ence isafterwards called to Christ’s Hospital. He speaks of the 
discipline and advantages of that excellent seminary in strong and 
animated terms. ‘The scheme of christian benevolence in the royal 
hospitals issummed up in the following eloquent manner: 


‘ The evil and adulterous generation is not vet extinct, and if 
any of that race ask a sign of the divine origin of our faith, in the 
spirit ofthe Blessed Jesus, we will shew them the blind man ‘ taken 
by the hand :’—we will lead them ty the bed of sickness, and shew 
them the tender mercies, which are restoring him why lies senseless 
and stupid, like the deaf man that bears not, unconscious of the 
vaice which would cheer bim, or of the hand which supports bis 
aching head:—we will lead them to the Chambers of that sorrow 
which is worse than death, that malady at which the nearest and 
the dearest kiosmen are affrighted and stand afar off, and we will 
shew them the lunatic ang sore vexed, removed to an asylum, where, 
though be foameth and gaapheth with his teeth, and piueth away, le 
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shall not “ fall oft-times into the fire, and oft into the water,” the 
spirit shall not ‘ throw him down, and bruise him, and tear him,’’ but 
pity is shewn unto him, who knows not how to inyplore it, merey is 
extended unto them who know not to have mercy on themselves. 
Lastly, we will lead them to this assembly of young children, with 
united prayers and praises achlressing the throne of grace, and giving 
thanks to God for that bountiful kindness, which prepares them 
to be useful members o/ society, and to be inheritors of the kingdom 
of heaven,’ 

The sermon concludes with the consideration and refutation of 
the systems of modern philosophers, and of some objections to this 
great and glorious truth, that charity is the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of our holy faith. We regret that we must reter our readers 
to the production itself for further information ; but we at the same 
time assure them that their time aud attention will be amply re- 


warded. 
It should be observed that this discourse was preached on the 


same occasion as Dr, Parr’s celebraied Sp:tal sermon, with which, 
we think, it deserves to be placed on the same shelf, 


Art. 12.—Two Discourses, designed to recommend a gencral Ob- 
servance of the Lord’s Supper. By T. Drummoid. $v. 1s. 6d. 
pp. 43. Johnson. 1805. 


THE author of these two Discourses tells us, in his preface, that 
he has suppressed his* inducement to obtrude them before the 
public.” We cannot but wish thai he had ac pted a diametneally 
opposite conduct, as we might then pei ance have heard what the 
* candid reader’ wil! vainly search for it. the D*:courses themselves— 
a plausible reason for their publication. 


Art. 13.—A4 Key to the Apostolic Writings. Py John Taylor, 
D. D. abridged: with a preliminary Dissertction on the Scripe 
tures of the New Testament, by Thomas lowe. 1 2mo, pp. 197. 
Johnson. 1805. 


DR. Taylor’s ‘Key to the Apostolic Writings,’ has been much 
esteemed, and this abridgment, as-far as we have compared it with 
the original, is well executed. We cannot, however, see auy good 
reason for so frequently leaving out the references to thé chapters 
and verses of scripture from which the quotations are taken: and 
we consider the preliminary dissertation, as adding to tie price, withs 
out increasing the value of the work. Dr. Watson, bishop of Lian- 
daff, has introduced * the Key’ into the third volume of his ‘i‘heological 
Tracts with the following preface: * This work, which is prefixed to 
the author’s Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistle to the Romans, 
(48 greatly admired by the learned, as ‘containing the best introduce 
tion te the epistles, and the clearest account of the whole gospel 
scheme which was ever written,’ 
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MEDICINE. 


Art. 14.—Tracts_and Observations on the salutary Treatment of 
Infants, not strictly medical; comprehending a new System in Dis- 
cipline and Management, during the Period of infantile Life ; 
wherein are considered and pointed out several important Circum- 
stances essentially connected with Health ; in a View to anticipate, 
as well as to remove Diseases during that difficult Period ; chiefly 
for the Information and Guide of Female Parents. By Robert 
Bath, King-street, Portman-square. 8vo. Cawthorn. 1805. 


SHOULD the renowned Dr. Gall ever extend his cranioscopical 
observations to this country, we are persuaded that he will find, in 
King-street, Portman-square,one object, at least, worthy his most curi- 
ous investigation. The cranium in which this incoherent and unintel- 
ligible piece of pedantry and ignorance could be engendered, must be 
unique. The production itself is truly so, except in its design, 
in which it resembles numerous publications in this credulous coun- - 
try, veing chiefly intended to save newspaper fees, and to convey a 
most useful piece of information, (which may be found in the title- 
page, asa substitute for literary honours), that ‘ Robert Bath,’ re- 
sides in‘ King-street, Portman-square.’ In order that female parents 
may be acquainted with the sort of information which this luminous 
instructor is capable of affording them, we quote the following most 
lucid specimen : 


‘ There is a circumstance in this period of infantile life, of some 
consideration, in the step of making the transition in habitude 
the more easy and accessible, and which, though uncomplicated, 
makes up something important: it is, that the object of vision be 
consulted, and carefully kept out of sight, or disguised, and when 
the ideas are very indistinct and imperfect, like light to the un- 
happy maniac, disposes to create new mental irritation, by the 
admission of the use of light, in giving distinctness and form to the 
visionary person ; whereas without that circumstance, reminiscence, 
being very weak and imperfect, would not be equal to call forth, 
much less keep up, unhoping desire, or its excitement.’ P. 104. 


Such is the extraordinary learning and perspicuity of ‘ Robert 
Bath!’ A name which may be placed at the head of the heroes of 
the Dunciad, without fear of rivalship or competition. 


Ant. 15.—The Modern Practice of Physic. By Edward Goodman 
Clarke, M.D. Physician to the Forces, $c. 8vv. Longman, 
1805. 


THIS volume may be recommended to the student, as containing 
the best compendium of modern improvements in medicine and 
therapeutics, which we have had occasionto peruse. The detail of 
symptoms, under each head, is very compreheusive and correct; and 
scarcely any remedies, which have stood the test of experience, are 
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omitted to be mentioned. The author has closely followed the 
nesology of Dr. Cullen, as his text book; not even daring so far to 
deviate from the steps of his master, as tointroduce any account of 
the cow-pock. From the importance which that disease has now 
obtained, this omission is censurable. At the conclusion of each 
head, Dr. Clarke has offered some practical suggestions, in the form 
of queries, onthe ingenuity of which we cannot compliment him, 


Art. 16.-—4 new Anatomicud Nomenclature, relating to the Terms 
which are expressive of Position and Aspect in the Animal System. 
By John Barclay, M. D. Lecturer on Anatomy, &c. Edinburgh. 
Svo. 5s. Longman andCo. 1803. 


THIS little philosophical work has been somehow neglected both 
by our predecessors and ourselves. ‘The difficulty of obtaining 
clear and distinct views of the complicated structure of the anima! 
organs, arisingin a considerable degree from the ambiguity of 
many of the terms which custom has appropriated to anato- 
mical description, has been long felt and acknowledged. Among 
the French, the great improvers of scientific nomenclature, 
some slight attempts have been niade to reform the technical 
language of anatomy, especially by Vicq d’Azyr and Chaussier ; 
but Dr. Barclay remarks that their improvements are imperfect, 
and formed upon principles too partial to comprehend the general 
defects. After some intelligent.and perspicuous observations in the 
three fivst chapters, on language, its kinds and changes, and on no- 
menclature in general, Dr. Barclay proceeds very successfully to 
point out the imperfections of the technical language of anatomy, 
and the means of improving it. ‘The terms expressive of aspect, as 
superior, inferior, &c. are not only assumed from an imaginary po- 
sition of the human body, but ate totally inapplicable, consistently 
with any degree of propriety or perspicuity, to the parts and organs 
of other animals, ‘The author proposes to substitute terms which 
shall be equally applicable to every position, and to the general 
subjects of comparative, as well as of human anatomy. ‘The atlas 
being the name of the bone terminating the spine next the head, and 
the sacrum that of the terminating bone of the opposite extremity, he 
would substitute the words ‘ atlantal’ and ‘ sacral,’ for superior and 
inferior ; thus the arm, the fore-leg, and the wing, respectively, 
would be called the atlavtul extremity; the leg or hind-leg the sacral 
extremity. Upon the same principle, for anterior and posterior 
he would substitute ‘ sferwal’ and * dorsad ;’ for external and inter- 
nal,’ * dermal’ and ‘ centra/;’ or, ifspeaking of an organ, ‘ peripheral’ 
wud * certral.” Indescribing the head, he clearly points out ten as- 
pects, to which he gives the following denominations, ‘ dermal, ccr- 
tral aml mesial, dextral and sinistral, coronal and basilar, inial, 
antinial, and glacellar ;’ tnion being the Greek word for occiput, 
and glabe//a having becn employed by some Latin writers to denote 
the part where -the navel bones are connected with the os frontis. 
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The principle appears to be unobjectionable, and it cannot b¢ doubt- 
ed that sucha reform in the language, would facilitate the acqui- 
sition of anatomical knowledge, and especially that of comparative 
anatomy. Perhaps some of the terms may be thought to savour of + 
affectation; and right and /eft will seem to many as clear and as ele- Bae 
gant as dextral and sinistral, and occipital, to which we are accus- } 
tomed, not less satisfactory than the Greek word inial ; but Dr. ay 
B. observes that the occipital is found intwo different aspects, being if 
sometimes ‘ basi/ur.’ By Changing theterminations, the terms may 
be employed adverbially, or to express connection, &c. There is 
much of a commendable spirit of philosophy shewn in this volume, 
and no captious or forward desire of mere innovation. If it should 
be approved of by the public, Dr. Barclay promises to shew its appli- 
cation in detail, and to add ona general and connected plan, the ’ 
nomenclatures of the bones, muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, liga- f 
ments, &c. . | 













POETRY. 


Art. 17.—The Rustic, a Poem, in four Cantos. By Ewan Clark, bi 
1 Vol. 12mo. Ostell. 1805. NB 


THE author informs us in his preface, that ‘ he has occasionally 
amused a leisure hour during a life of great retirement, in weaving a 
couplet ; and now that he has seen his seventieth year, he exercises 4 
the privilege of age, which ever thinks it is entitled to be heard. In ¥ 
approaching the tribunal of Criticism, he confesses that he has much ah! 
to fear; yet the judges of literary merit, like other judges, are not 
divested of the best feelings, and they will treat an old man with 












,) 

every indulgence which he can reasonably claim.” i 
The Critical Reviewers are unwilling to be excelled even by the # 

Lacedemonians, in reverent respect to age. Mr. Clark shall be t 

: 


heard. 





‘ Glad Easter-tide, of eggs the annua! bane, t 
Is hail’d, and echo’d by the youthful train. Bia 
Eggs are requested ; eggs are not denied, ial 
By doting mothers and fond aunts supply’d ; ‘ 
These, by due process, lose their native dye, Ue 
And in new glory dazzle ev'ry eye. : 
’ Behold them, rang’d in many a lengthen’d row, i 
Reflecting all the colours of the bow! i ; 
( 


* Pasch-day is come; each boy, transported, flies, ih 












Eggs in his hat, and hurry in his eyes ; 
Ilies to the rendezvous upon the green ; 
‘Time out of mind, the pasch-egg trundling scene. 
Now is the eager war of eggs begun, - 
And many « bloodless battle lost and won ; 
The hardiiood of ev'ry egg is tried, 
And trundle, trundle, heard from ev'ry side ; 
Crit. Rev. Vol. 6. December, 1909. Ff 
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Crash after crash reverberates around, 

And shiver’d shells bestrew the painted ground. 

Each egg is crush’d....and see! with stomachs keen, 
How the young rogues regale upon the green! 

Ifieh flavour’d is the feast the yolks supply, 

And ehins and cheeks partake their saffron dye.’ Pp. 16. 


The Rustic whose infancy, manhood, and age, are described in 
these four cantos, is supposed to be a native of a northern county, 
and of course, the manners and customs which are delineated, are 
peculiar to that part of the kingdom. Mr. Clark’s poem is, with- 
out doubt, very much admired by the lads and lasses of Northum- 
berland and Cumberland ; and as we shall pass through those parts 
in the spring, and have no inclination to encounter a tempest of eggs, 
we shall wave all severity of criticism. Our sallow cheeks require 
no ‘ saffrondye.’ Local poets are of great use, as they rescue many 
a name from oblivion, and give immortality to many whose fame 
Might have been buried with their bones. A poet ought to possess 
gene al knowledge, and in a degree so extensive, that Dr. Johnson’s 
catalogue of what a poet ought to know, is in itself a catalogue of 
uuiversal knowledge ; but it is impossible that even the king’s poet 
laureat can be acquainted with the ‘ famous men’ of every district, 
whe deserve due honour from the Muse. Hence the great use of 
parish poets, whose local knowledge may keep the register of Par- 
nassus complete. For instance, Tom Tum e’s character has been 
blazoned in every corner of the globe; but who ever heard, or who 
would ever have heard ef ‘Tom Lirrie, if Mr, Clark had not em- 
buliucd Lis memory in verse? 


‘To thee, Tom Little. of elastic toe, 

‘Vo thee, through friendship, shall one couplet flow ; 
‘Taught by thy skill have thousands ris’n to fame, 
Myraceful dancing that distinction claim,’ 


With great difidence Mr. Clark hesitates to bestow a proud dis- 
tinction on theaccomplisument of dancing. Mr.C. did not know, 
or perhaps did not recollect, that the hero of the Iliad is constantlw 
represented as excelling in this art. Achilles is seldom introduced 
but on tip-toes, gas wus, ‘ ever on the jig.’ His history isan alle- 
gory on dancing ; thus the tale of his being mortal only in the heel, 
is nothing more than a poetical expression for the great consequence 
of which bis heels were te his profession, Break his nose, put out his 
eye, cut off his arm or lis ears—these wounds would do him litte 
im@jury: but snap the tendon of his beei, and it would be all over 
with him. Hence the name which has been attached to that sinew, 
and hence the anxiety of Messrs. Vesuis, Laboric, and other heroes, 
for tie safety of ibat part, by a wound in which enly, like Achilles 
of old, they can bedeprived cfimmertality. We congratulate Tom 
Little on bis at length acquiring that ce'ebrity which is due to his 
art, end which has been so long due to him as the distinguished 
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seoenyos Of Northumbrian fetes. Query, Is Tom Little vsegoy weareeay 
for Little Tom? ‘This should be expiained in a note. 
In perusing the three following lines we fell into a pleasant mis- 
take : 
‘The hard horn-book claims all his studious care : 
A Mary Bone must all her pains bestow, 
T’ impress that p—o must be sounded Po.’ 


We conjectured that ‘ Mary Bone’ was an error of the press for 
* Marrow-bone,’ signifying a bone, skewer, or pointer used by the 
schoolmistress. Upon referring to the notes, we found that Mary 
Bone is the name of the schoolmistress herself, ‘ who, for upwards 
cf halfa century, made it her employment to teach very young fa- 
dies and gentlemen the first rudiments of the English language." O! 
ye quick-scented conjectural critics, who are yet unborn, from 
what bitter controversies, from what clouds of darkness and misap- 
prehension, has this single note of the living author saved you. 
Would that A'schylus had been as provident as Mr, Ewan Clark ? 


Art. 18.—Poems, by Robertus. 12mo.7s. Ebers. 1805. 


WOMEN and wine 
Are joys divine. 

Exrperto crepe Rosperto. As our poet profesgrs to 
enjoy only what he /awfully may, we know not which has most rea- 
son to be grateful for his rapturous fondness—his wife cr his wine- 
merchant. Let our readers judge. 


‘ Charlotte Augusta's Kiss, 


‘The bee, from Venus’ fragrant bower, 
Sips the juice of every flower, 
And sweetly sips it from the rose, 
Whence nectar’s dew divinely flows: 
But I, ye gods! sip greater bliss, 
Isip Augusta’s humid kiss! 
A kiss! with warmest joys replete ! 
A kiss! that burns with /aw/ul heat! 
A kiss! that gives such fond delight, 
That I could kiss her day and nght.’ PR. 12. 


* Anacreontic. 

‘1 love to drink, nor is it odd 
That I should love you, festive god ! 
Your gifts were sent for man’s delight, 
‘That he might revel thre’ the night. 

* Yes, it’s divinely true and wise 
That all our joys from you arise, 
Arise from you, to whom ’tis given 
On earth to spread the sweets ot Lleaven! 


Ff 2 
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* Fill high the bow!, with nectar fill! 

I swear by Jove I love you still, 

Still better, dear, enchanting boy! 

For I have tasted all your joy, 

All your joy, for many a time 

I’ve bath’d myself in tubs of wine! 
Mortals sadly time would measure, 

If they knew not tipsey pleasure!’ Pp. 112. 


Art. 19.—Fatal Curiosity ; or, the Vision of Siloester. A Poem, 
in three Books. By Joseph Bounden. 12mo. Longman, 1805. 


THE design of this poem is to shew the wisdom of the Creator in 
denying to man a knowledge of futurity, and to prove the impos- 
sibility of supporting life under the dreadful anticipations arising 
from this knowledge, by the example of one, to whom, in a dream, it 
js supposed to be granted. 

The author professes it to be the first production ofa very young 
man, ‘ who composed it while engaged in his profession, and com- 
mitted it to paper as opportunity occurred.’ 

The poem may be regarded as a promising exercise ; but the 
person who attempts blank verse, should be reminded, that this kind 
of metre is of all others the most difficuit, embracing all the varia- 
tions of harmony, all the delicacies, and all the sublimities of diction. 
Weak sentiments and common place thoughts may be rendered grate- 
ful to the ear, and pleasing to the memory, by the jingling cadences 
of rhyme ; and he whose genius does not svar above the clouds, should 
recollect that prudence demands from him a due attention to all 
those helps which may add grace to his flight, which as it is less 
raised from the earth, is more within the ken of common observa- 
tion. Mr. B.’s genius, though respectable, and satisfactory to himself 
and to his friends, is not calculated for daring flights, and we should 
advise him either to adopt rhyme, erto pay great attention to those 
poets, who have shone in blank verse, and whose intricate and grand 
harmony hedvoes not seem to have studied. In the vision of Sil- 
vester there is nothing ridiculous, noris there any thing admirable. 
"The lines consist of the proper number of syllables, but this is not 
blank verse. 

With perseverance, study, and labour, without which nothing is 
placed within the reach of mortals, this author may write some- 
thing which may procure him a fair name; but if he continues * to 
commit poems to paper as opportunities offer,’ his peems will be 
committed to the place ‘where we and all our fathers have gone’ 
as often as necessities require. We do not mean to discourage Mr. 
L. who possesses feeling and good sense, but to point-out the only 
path that can lead to fame. Comparisons are odious and often dan- 
gerous : whoever reads the moral, which the Vision of Silvester is 
intended to inculcate, will recollect thesuperior manner in which it. 
hes becu ilustiwted in the * Hermit’ of Parnel. Lt is a writer's 
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own fault if he selects a subject on which a comparison may be 
made, 


NOVELS. 


Art. 20.—The Secret, a Novel. By Isabella Kelly. 4 Vols. smal 
8ve. Longman, 1805. 


*LOOK upon the face! thy deeds are written in it’s convulsions ; 
and the characters shall be read by the destroying angel. 

‘A form like this shall draw thy curtains when thou sleepest, and 
reach to thee her ice-cold hand. 

‘ A form like this shall flit before thee when thou diest, and chase 
away thy expiring prayer for mercy. 

‘A form like this shall stand by thy grave when thou risest, and 
next to the throne of God when he pronounces thy doom. 


‘Ah! tremble ! tremble ! tremble !'"—Lewis. 


The above passage stands as the motto to these four volumes, and 
of course the first chapter opens with the ‘ stormy blasts of December 
blowing loud and fearful through the wild cloisters of a very an- 
cient abbey, whose venerable fabric stood in mouldering magnifi- 
cence on the margin of a rapid river.” We must confess that we 
took up’these. volumes with an impression from the title-page that 
we should be disgusted with a large portion of trash, but we have 
been agreeably disappointed; and though Madame de St. Aubine, 
Berthaline, Julius, and Lord Glenclullen are ladies and gentlemen 
whose characters must be familiar to novel readers, we can assure 
them that the ‘ Secret ’ will excite their curiosity, and keep it awake 
to the end ofthe fourth volume. The style is superior to that of 
the general class of novels, and (what is of greater moment) the 
sentiments are pure. Weare at a loss to conceive why the fair 
authoress, who appears to possess a refined mind, and no inconsider- 
able powers of description, should adopt the mystic manner of Mr. 
Lewis ; unless she finds from her bookseller, that the public appe- 
tite, which must be regularly gratified, is at present in that sickly 
state, which requires sauces of the most heterogeneous mixture. 
This mode of writing, in which beings are introduced for the mere 
purpose of frightening the reader, some flitting along like the figures 
of a magic-lantern, and others fixed like scare-crows, may excite 
wonder for a time, but when the scare-crow is discovered to be 
nothing but rags, even pigeons will feed quietly under the flappings 
of its fantastic terrors. No person is pleased more than once with the 
story of theghost, which proved to be a ‘ white cow.” We offer this 
reflection to Mrs. K.’s serious consideration, who has given us suffi- 
cient proof, that she is capable of compositions which may procure 
toher name a fair and lasting reputation. 
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ArT. 21.—The Impenetrable Secret ; a Novel. By Francis Lathom, 
Author of Men and Manners, Mystery, &c. Svo. 2 Vols. 
Lane. 1805. 


MORE secrets, and really worth knowing. We congratulate our 
fair readers. 

Ifthe merits ofa novel consist, as we haye generally been taught 

to believe, in exciting an interest for virtue and an indignation against 
vice, till the principal characters are rewarded by that justice, which, 
though it cannot be universally administered in reality, is practicable 
and useful in fiction, the work of which we speak is entitled to a con- 
siderable degree of praise. The story is constructed on so artful a 
plan that none of the agents are left for an instant unemployed ; the 
‘events are proceeding in every quarter at once; and the interest it 
divided indeed, but never weakened. From the opening of the 
action to the discovery of the secret, our curiosity increases; though 
we cannot attribute to curiosity alone, a sensation, which seems as 
closely allied to sympathy, as to astonishment. The explanatory 
statements, that follow the chief developement, are al} satisfactory 
and probable ; but perhaps, though they amply account for the 
preceding wonders, and possess in themselves a considerable inte- 
rest, Mr. Lathom would have increased his general effect by the 
compression, or if possible, by the earlier iniroduction of circum- 
stances, which necessarily weaken where they do not improve a com- 
position, and, like too heavy a tail ona school-boy’s kite, take away 
from the body ofthe work its proportionable weight. ‘The author 
in his preface very feelingiy conemns the licentious taste which 
has been introduced by some recent translations from our corrupt 
neighbours ; and, in order * that the mother of a family may never 
slush to see this novel inthe hands of her daughters,’ preserves a 
stric: regard, the more laudable, because now uncommon, for the 
principles ot deticsey. Yet ig must be observed, that the Impene- 
trable Secret appears to have been written with a degree of care- 
Jessness, as far as grammar and siyle are concerned, which we ave 
not easily disposed to excuse: and we hope that, if a second edition 
siall be called for, Alr. Lathom will take the pains to revise these 
imperiections, in a work which is capabie, on ihe whole, of afford- 
Ing much entertainment and sume tastruction. 


CLASSICS. 
Art. 22.—Anacreontica Grace. Receusuit, notiseue Criticis instruxit 
Fr. Hen. ¢, Magdeburgeueis. 18mo. ips. 1805. Ime 
y Lunn. 
‘When, says Mv. Dothe in his preface, ‘those Greek verses, 
which are cailed Anacreontics, eppeared to me rough aid neglecied, 
snee noboey belore me appears to have understecd ihem, | mye 


feat 


if have taken good care, toat they shail be properly anended aid 
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text is pretty, and the paper is good for a book printed at Leip- 
sig. 

The opening to the ‘ Annotationes’ affords us some metrical re- 
marks on the different species of ‘ Anacreontic’ verse. The fect 
which are scoypover and scodvxa0 are explained for the capacities of 
school-boys. But the observation in page 120, is calculated to mis- 
lead, and originates evidently from an ignorance of the nice critical 
distinctions of metre, in which the literary world has lately made a 
wonderful improvement. ‘ In veterrimis poétis, velut Hesiodo, 
etiam anapestus promiscué adhibetur.” We did not expect this 
even from Germany, Hermann never wrote any thing half so stupid 
on metre, 

Anacreon had utterly perished in the wreck of antiquity, had not 
the care of Constantine Cephalas preserved his relics in the tenth 
century. However anxious for the preservation of ancient authors 
the compiler might have been, he was wholly ignorant of their nicer 
elegancies ; and in this instance considered many of his extracts as 
mere prose. Itis, however, notorious that the above mentioned cols 
lection comprised the remains of other authors besides Anacreon, 
which are generally attributed to him, but on which it is now im- 
possible to decide, or to restore them to their real fathers. 

In the Ode Ess Avoweoy which begins 

Avos 6 mais, 6 Buxxyrs, 

© AvoswPpwy, Avaios, 
we have the following note : ‘ Baxys adjectivum est h. 1. referen- 
dumque ad Avis: bacchans Lyeus.’ We certainly cannot contra- 
dict the possibility of this position; but it surely was more to the 
taste of the Greeks to mention the same deity under various names, 
We have a thousand instances of this holy vanity, Let us quote 
a few; and then we think the substantive Baxyos, wili retain his si- 
tuation. 

Callimachus addresses the goddess, 


TIOATQNYME xz TMloAvvas. 
And again, Diana says to Jupiter, 

Bos prot Maprevny aiwwor, aTx, CiAaccty 

Kai TIOATQNYMIHN, ix pon wri PoiSos epiCos, 
Plutus also, in Aristophanes, 

Os ayaSev sy EMIQNYMIAE MIOAAAS eye, Ar. Plut. 

And in Latin, 

Sive tu mavis ERYCINA ridens, &c. &e. 
And does not Swphocles address the very divinity in question ? 


TIOATQNYME, Kadusias 
Neupas ayarux, &c. Ant. 
Notwithstanding the vanity which usbers in sone of these 
Nevulz, there are occasionatly «me lucid cmendaions. ‘The 
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chief remarks are borrowed from Branck, and are accordingly 
acknowledged. ‘The index to these odes is very strangely formed. 
It puts us in mind of the index to the Psalms translated by Stern- 
hold and Hopkins, subjoined to our book of common prayer. 


Ant. 23.—Commenturius perpetuus et plenus in Orationem M. 
Tullit Ciceronis pro M. Marcello, cum Appendice, &c. Auctore 
Benjamin Weiske. 8vo. pp. 272. Lipsia. 1805. Imported by 
Lunn. 

WEISKE is an indefatigable labourer in the vineyard of Ger- 
many; he has favoured us with a commentary, as he modestly styles 
it, ‘perpetual and full,’ on a single oration of Marcellus, which, 
in point of length, far surpasses the ponderous masses of Lambin 
and Gruter. We doubt whether Salmasius ever surpassed it in a 
single disquisition. 

This is among that class of books which will be tedious even in 
point of reference; but it indubitably has its merits, although the 
cause of the work originated in a controversy with Wolfe, who is at 
present considered as the most enlightened humanist in Germany. 
There is a degree of dry humour in the manner in which Wolfe is 
treated. He supposed the oration ‘ pro Marcello’ to be spurious, 
* inanem rerum ; verbis, formulis, constructionibus sepe vix Latinam ; 
in toté compositione ineptam, stultam, ridiculam; denique fatuo 
principe, Claudio, quam Cicerone digniorem.’ Well, says Weiske, 
I too will have my own conjecture: and I chuse to think ‘ ron esse 
F. A. Wolfit illam orationis pre M, Marcello editionem, sed ab ivepta 
ejus imitatore suppositam.’ Wolfe is accordingly dubbed Pseudo- 
Wolfius ; and the banter is very tolerable; but we are shortly dis- 
gusted with the usual asperity of controversial peevishiess. 

We cannot be expected to enter at length into the arguments 
pro and con, of this disquisition, which was first agitated by our 
countryman, Jeremy Markland. ‘Those whoare desirous of these 
niceties, who wish to grub amidst the squabbles of commentators, 
may refer to the work itself. We shall merely extract a few re- 
marks which may deserve praise or censure. We gonfess that, in 
the point of controversy, we were always inclined to lean to the 
side of Wolfe. 

Inc. vit, s. 26, Cicero has this sentence in the edition of Er- 
nesti: ‘ Purumne igitur, inquies, gloriam magnam relinquenys ? 
iinmo vero altis, quamvis multis, satis: tibe uni parum, Quicquid enim 
est, quamcis amplum sit, id certé parum est tum, cum est aliquid am- 
plius.’ Wolfe gives the following very just emendations, 


‘In priore membro scribendum erat non g/oriam magnam, sed 
magnam gloriim; nam parum propius jung) poscit adjectivo, ut satis 
et nimis ; qui frequens et constans usus est, Posterioribus verbis 
addendum erat pronomen ; 7%ibi enim quicguid vel yuicquid enim—- 
id certé (si beme te novi) tide parum est. Non in universum hee 
dicta sunt, sed de illo uno, qui poete dicitur nil credens actum, 
cum quid superesset agendum,’ 
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Weiske allows the first correction, and it is doubtless an ingenious 
one. To the second, he says, ‘sunt in wniversam dicta.” We 
maintain, however, the reasoning of Wolfe. But surely Wolfe has 
misquoted a line from Lucan, and Weiske has not detected him. 


IX. 30. ‘ Id autem ctiamsi tunc ad te, ut quidam falsd putant, 
non pertinebit ; nunc certé pertinet, esse te talem, ut tuas laudes ob- 
scuratura nulla unquam sit oblivio.’ 


We confess we always thought this a very bungling imitation of 
the style of Cicero; and were unable to construe it, or to under- 
stand it in a manner satisfactory to ourselves. We are glad to find 
Wolfe is of the same opinion ; and Weiske has here a knotty and 
sturdy point to refute. He rather begs the question; and even 
then is forced to the awkward confession that ‘ falso,’ may be the 
gloss of some monk. Although we allow that this point is by no 
means decisive, yet, on the whole, we think that future editors of 
Cicero will consider this oration as spurious. It was probably writ- 
ten with the other disputed orations, by some declamatory sophist 
of a later age. ; 

This controversial book will be useful to commentators: by the 
general reader, or the ardent young student, it will be duly neglected. 


POLITICS. 


ArT. 24.—Examen critique de la Revolution Frangaise, considérée 
comme Systéme politique. Par M. D’Outremont, Conseiller de 
Grande Chambre au Parlement de Paris. 800. pp. 108. 48. 
Dulau. 1805. 


M. D’OUTREMONT intends publishing a work in twelve books 
on the subject explained in the above title-page. The present pam- 
phlet contains the prospectus, and the first book. ‘The rest will ap- 
pear successively, Any strictures at present would be premature. 


DRAMA. 


Art. 25. —The Weathercock, a Farce ; as it is now performing at 
the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane, with unbounded Applause, By J, 
7’. Allingham, Esq. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Lackington. 1805, 


‘ MENS hominum novitatis avida est,’ as Lilly informs us. The 
truth of this maxim cannot be more strikingly illustrated than by 
the number of absurd comedies and unmeaning farces which are 
perpetually received with applause by the public, and are suffered to 
supersede the excellent plays of our older dramatic writers, even of 
Shakspeare himself. 

The natural consequence is, that modern play-wrights having a 
great regard fur money, and no regard for reputation, do not think 
. jt necessary that their compositions should possess any degree of, 
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merit, having doubtless found by experience, that such is not in 
these days the .method of recommending themselves to the au- 
dicnce. 

Mr. Allingham has before brought forward several picces, which, 
we believe, have been gencrally successful. ‘The farce now before us is 
not inferior to his former productions. The language is very re- 
spectable ; the variety of classical allusion does credit to the writer 
ws a scholar, and the scene where the hero personates the character 
of a counsellor, is neither destitute of humour nor entertainment, 
and is doubtless well supported by the comic powers of Bannister, 
But the numerous unsuccessful attempts at wit occur with a fre- 
quency which by no means delights us. If upon the whole, we 
cannot bestow much praise on this performance,we seem to discover 
in its author a capacity for betier things. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Ant. 26.—Instructions for the Use of the Yeomanry and Voluatcer 
Corps of Cavelry. By Colonel Herries, of the Light Horse Vo- 
lunteers oj London and Westuinster, Part If, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 
igerton. 1805. 

IN spite of the indecent sarcasms that have been passed upon the 
volunteer corps, not only in impertinent publications, but even jo 
the Houses of Parliament, the utility of those respectable bodies 
during the lute and present eventful periods, must be acknowledged 
by every impartial observer, and will ever be remembered by their 
grateful country. 

‘Although a Manual for Volunteer Cavalry has been published 
bv order of his Royal Highness the Commendcr in Chief, which as 
it isa faithful extract of every thing contained in lis Majesty’s reg: - 
Jations that appeared useful to volunteer corps, might seem to su- 
persede the necessity of any thing more Gemg said on the subject,’ 
yet on reflection, the author justly consid: red * that there is still 
mech wanting for the information of men whe are occasionally sol- 
diers, who have in general otier occupations, and who cannot be- 
stew a thought on thar military duty, except at leisure hours, or 


when under arms.’ 


To such the present iastructions will net appear tedious or su- 
perfluous ; and the name of Cojionel Herm will, we doubt not, be 
sullicient to ensure them the attention they deserve, 


Ant. 27.—4 Treatise on the Science of Defence, for the Sword, 
Bayonet, and Pike, in close Action, By Anthony Gordon, A. M, 
Cupiain of Inculids, retired, tte. Egerton. 1065. 

THIS ‘Treatise “is dedicated to his Royal Highness the Duke of 

York, by whose como ads the author * gave his thoughts to the sub- 

ject of Detence.’ - Le assures us, in bie Intruduction, thatdrom ica 
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different experiments, .‘ this science, as laid down in the present 
volume, doubles the number of forces in ail times and. places of close 
action, and that it invigorates each man with an addition of power 
twenty times greater than his natural force, as is demonstrated in the 
appendix, from tiie powers of the lever.” It thus appears, that, 
like Miiton’s celestial combatants, ‘in strength each. armed hand’ 
may become ‘a legion ;’ and the collective force of an army is in- 
creased forty-fold. But in a private letter with which the author 
has favoured us, we are assured that he has discovered a method of 
increasing the strength of each soldier sixty times, besides doubling 
the number of men. In case of incredulity, he proposes practical 
conviction; he politely offers to wait upon us personally, and mul- 
tiply our physical strength by one hundred and twenty. 

We cannot help wishing that this gentleman had been General 
_Mack’s adjutant during the late campaign; that commander, we 
think, would have fourm his forces so much strengthened by Captain 
Gordon’s mazical powers, that he would not have thought it ne- 
cessary to surrender Uim so easily, 


Arr..28.—Tracts relative to Botony, translated from different 
Longuuges ; illustrated by nine Copper-plates and occasional Re- 
marks, Svo. Os. 6d. pp. 277. Phillips and Fardon. 1895. 


SOME readers will doubtless be disposed to condemn these tracts 
on the first view, as trifling and unworthy attention ; we ourselves 
opened them under such an impression: but on carefully ex- 
amining them, they will find something that will probably excite 
a disposition to exainine the propriety of several generally received 
notions in botany. ‘To the experienced botanist alone however, are 
they of importance, being on subjects hitherto but very little 
known, or very imperfectly discussed. Hedwig’s examination of 
the organs of perspiration of plants is enriched with a ver7 consi- 
derable addition by the translator and Mr. Bauer, bis majesty’s bo- 
tanical painter. The foilowing extract is a striking coimcicence, 
that strongly corroborates what we advauced in our review* of Sir 
J. Banks’s account oi the Blight in Wheat, which we ascribed to an 
obstructed circulation, and nota parasitic pliant, as the immediate 
cause of the rust.t The present author treats of obstructed per- 
spiration, which is only symptomatic of obstructed circulation ; the 
Jatter we now consider as the unequivocal cause of tee brownish 
substance that appears on the straw aad leaves cf wheat. The 
causes tuo of this diseased perspiration are very similar to these 
which we assigned for diseased circulation. 


* Though the observations here given ou the ducts and apertures 








* Sce Critical Review for May, 1805. 
t Mr, Cumbertand has lateiy proved, in Nicholson's Journs', that the de. 
cayed ears cuulalil Wisecis, aud Usui Ube cust de aul Uae Cause of tole decay, 
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in the cuticle-of different parts of plants are but few, yet they seem 
clearly to prove that these organs are calculated for thé purpose of 
vegetable perspiration. The circumstance that the apertures alluded 
to are always found abundantly on the lower surface of the leaves, 
and indeed ia many plants exclusively so, seems to throw some light 
on several phenome na ; as for instance, why the leaves with their 
upper surface turned downward, always regain their former direc- 
tion ; why those leaves which Bonnet covered with oil, soon turned 
black »—-and why a shower of rain,’ or an imitation of it, ts se very 
beneficial to plants. With respect to the bast mentioned circam- 
stance, it seems probable to me, that by the numerous subtle parti- 
cles floating in the air, or perhaps also by a sediment of the matter 
of perspiration, obstructions may take place in these organs ; and in- 
deed, even within a small microscopical compass, several apertures 
are observed to be entirely filled up witha dark coloured matter. 
There can be no doubt, but that free perspiration is, in most vege- 
tables,as necessary to their health, as to that of the animal creation. 

* That moisture may likewise be conveyed through the described 
passages into the different parts of vegetables, can scarcely be 
denied; but whether this moisture contributes to the nourishment 
of plants, or not, remains a subject for future examination.— 
Indeed our knowledge in the physiological part of botany be- 
ing still so very limited, and the erroneous notions carried along 
withit, so numerous, it is to be wished that those botanists w ho 
have it in their power to examine the productions of the vegetable 
kingdom, but WHOSE MINDS ARE ENGROSSED BY TERMINOLOGY 
AND RAGE FOR SYSTEM, would divert some part of their attention 
to the physical department of theirscience, By sodving, the vague, 
and sometimes erroneous ideas of many botanists, respecting the dif- 
ferent parts of plants and their functions, would be cleared up; they 
would then better understand the value of the characters ; bestow 
proper, and consequently lasting, denominations upon vegetable or- 
gans ; and many doubts in theoretical botany might be removed.’ 
P. 16. 

To the above we shall add an observation of Jussieu : 


* The fluctuation among botanists as for generic determination, 
proceed either from not attending sufficieutly to the whole of the 
sexual parts of plants, or from overlooking characters as unimpor- 
tant, which really are far from being so. ‘The followers of systema- 
tic order often think, for instance, that they have given a complete 
idea of a capsular fruit by pronouncing it of four loculaments, many- 
seeded and opening by four valves; but the observer of natural af- 
finities, not satisfied with this character, inquires into the form and 
structure of the valves, their mode of union, the situation and inser- 
tion of the seeds ; and by combining these several observations, de- 
rives -more accurate results, and is thus often enabled to fix immu- 
tably the place which a plant ought to occupy in the natural erder.” 
RP. 202. 
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Art. 29,—Elements of Natural Philosophy, arranged under the fol- 
lowing Heads: Matter and Motion, Mundane System, the Earth, 
Atmosphere, Meteors, Springs, Rivers, Seas, Fossils, Plants, 
Animals, Human Frame, and Human Understanding. 8mo. 
pp. 124. 2s. Vernorand Hood. 1805. 


THE advantage of little scientific treatises for the use of youthy 
must be evident to all who consider that they may be rendered 
even much more amusing than idle tales. The present collection is 


truly multum in parvo, and includes almost all the more extra-. 


ordinary phenomena of nature. The chapter on fossils, in particu- 
lar, is compiled from the moderna discoveries, but we were surprised 
to meet elsewhere some antiquated language im a selection other- 
wise very accurate and judicious’, The general merit of the work 
induces us to wish these errors corrected, and a vocabulary of the 
passions added in the next edition to the analysis of the human un- 
derstanding, with which the book concludes. 


Art. 30.—Essay on Quackery and the dreadful Consequences arising 
Srom taking Advertised Medicines, illustrated with Remarks on 
their fatal Effects ; with an Account of a recent Death occasioned 
by Quack Medicines, and Observations on the Coroners’ Inquest 
taken on the Body ; interspersed with Anecdotes of the most cele- 
brated Quacks of the present Day. With a Plan for the Annihila- 
tion of Quackery, and proposed Means for supplying the Deficiency 
tn the Revenue, which would be occasioned by such a Measure ; te 
which are added, Remarks on Provincial Bankers, &c. §c. Cundee. 
8vo. 1805. 


THE contents of a part of this book are sufficiently interesting 
to merit a more considerable portion of our Review than is usually 
allotted to works of this kind, inasmuch as the fatal effects of quac- 
hery are recorded in an instance but too notorious in the town of 
H{ull to callin question its authenticity. 

On Sunday and Wednesday, December 4th and 7th,1804, Ching’s 
worm lozenges were administered according to the directions, to the 
son of the author, a boy of three years old; and on Friday 9th, 
he was ina high state of salivation. Medical assistance was imme- 
diately called in, when he was pronounced in imminent danger from 
mercurial lozenges. ‘Remedies were applied, but without efiect ; the 
mouth ulcerated, the teeth dropped out, the hands contracted, and 
complaint was made of a pricking pain in them and the feet; 
the body became flushed and spotted, and et last black ; convul- 
sions succeeded, attended with a slight delirium, and a mortification 
destroyed the face,which proceeding to the brain, put a period, after 
indescribable torments, to-the life of the little sufferer, on the Ist of 
January. A coroners’ inquest being summoned, and the eviderice of 
the medical gentlemen aduuced,the jury returneda verdict---Pvisoned 
by Ching’s Worm Lozenges. 

Such is the short, but interesting history of one of the many fatal 
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effects of quack medicines, which of itself is sufficient to induce our 
countrymen to exterminate empiricism and empirics from every pa- 
rish inthe kingdom. 

The asperity which the author occasionally adopts, we can readily 
pardon; the poignancy of his feelings are an adequate apology : 
but we cannotso easily overlook the method which he has taken of 
enlarging his book by the insertion of verses, scenes from bad plays, 
and above all, by thirty-five pages of extracts from the gleanings 
of the sentimentalist, Mr. Pratt. ‘These are a great detriment to the 
cause which Mr, C. has undertaken ; as by enhancing the price of 
his volume the publicity of his son’s misfortune is considerably di- 
minisied. ‘ 

We coincide with the author in most of the plans which he has 
proposed for the annihilation of quackery. 


Art. 31. Fk mens de la Grammaire Frangoise, par M, 1’ Homond, 
Professeur émérite en L’Unicersité de Paris, Nouvelle Edition, 
revue, corrigée, et augmentte par M. Gros, eléce de la méme 
Université. Svo, Dulau. 1804. 


Art. 352. Complete French Spelling Book, or Rules for pronouncing 
the I'rench Language according to the Decisions of the Academy and 
the best Grammarians. By Mr. Gros, of the University of Paris, 
aud Native oj that City, 8vo. Dulau. 1804. 


‘THESE publications may be of use to persons who have already a 
slight knowledge of the Freuch Language, or who for want of prac- 
tice may have forgotten in part the pronunciation. They will here 
find rules to solve their doubis, and clear up many difiiculties in 
which they may be invelved. 


Akt. 33. Observations on indecent Sca-Rathing, as practised at dif- 
Jirent Watering Places on the Coasts of this Kingdom,  1dmo. 
Hatchard. 1505, 


THESE Observations, which are drawn up in the form of a letter 
addiessed to the editor of the Sun newspaper, recently made their 
appearance in that publication, ‘They are just and important: 

No longer de boys 

<lpparent rari nantes in gurgiie vasto, 


but ‘ livery servants and soltiers’ bathe directly under the windows 
of the Marine Parade, whick is the most public street in the town of 
Brighton, while the ladies parade the cliif, unshocked at the inde- 
licacy. At Exmouth, in consequence of the interference of the 
magistrates, some of the machines had been removed to a suitable 
distance from the rest, in order that the cade and gentlemen might 
bathe apart from each other. In ashort tim », however, matters were 
drought back to ther former state ; and the bathing women assured 
the magistrates that it was dgne af the desire of the ladies, who 

would wot consenita tle scparaiion! $-- Per tue honour of our fair 
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countrywomen we hope this charge is false: if it be true, we can only 
lament that contempt for decency which proves a couniry to beina 
state of deep depravity. 
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Art. 34. Tangible Arithmetic, or the Art of Numbering made easg 
by means of an Arithmetical Toy, which will express any Number 
up to 16,666,665, and with which, by moving a few Balls, a great 
Variety of Operations in Arithmetic may be performed. Intended 
to assist Mothers and Teachers in the Instruction of Children. 
By William Frend, Esq. Author of Evening Amusements, §c. $00. 
7s. Gd. (with the Toy). Mawman. 1805. 


THE nature and power of numbers is so wonderful, and the system 
by which they proceed is so beautiful, that too much pains cannot be 
taken to make them clear to children. 

Mr. Frend’s arithmetical toy is admirably adapted for this pur- 
pose ; and the mode of using it is soeasy, that it may be acquired in 
» few minutes. Mr. Frend has dedicated his work to ‘ mothers, on 
whose early care and attention depends the happiness of each rising 
generation ; and we trust that they will not be backward in encourag- 
ing him to proceed with his design of preparing other subjects of 
instruction for their young progeny. 


Art. 35.---An historical and descriptive Account of the Royal 
Hospital, and the Roual Military Asylum, at Chelsea: to which is 
prefixed an account of King James’s College at Chelsea, Embellish- 
ed with Engravings, and interspersed with Biographical Anecdotes. 
Sve. Egerton. 1805. 


FEW places are now without their description, or guide. The 
goyal hospital at Chelsea, is among the number of splendid buitd- 
ings in the neighbourhood of the metropolis, which attract the 
attention of foreigners and visitors. In the present work the reader 
will find a more full and correct account of the aacient college of 
divinity than has ever before appeared, into which the editor has 
endeavoured to jntuse some interest by adding anecdotes, and bio- 
graphical notices of the founder, and first members of the institu- 
tion. Among the former is mentioned onc, concerning John 
Boys, whose precocity of attainments exceeded even ihe thentrical 
Paenomenon of the present day; he was educated under the 
eare of his father, who was rector of Nettlested, in 1500; and so 
extraordinary were his natural abilitics asa child, that he was 
uble to read the Bible in Hebrew at the age of five years. He was 
admitted at the age of fourteen at St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
aud having the smail-pox when be was elected fellow, he was carried 

arefully wrapped up in blankets to preserve his seniority, 

We have no scruple in recommending this work, as it contains far 
mere entertainment and information thau the geueratity of books 
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Art. 36.-Fhe Young Lady's and Gentleman’s Atlas, §¢. By. Joke 
Adams. 8vo. 9s. Darton and Harvey. 1805. 


A NEAT, compact, and (we believe) pretty correct manual of 
geography, well adapted to be applied to the communication of this 
branch of knowledge in its most rational and effectual manner, 
namely, by putting an entertaining book of travels into one hand of 
the learner, and a portable book of maps into the other. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have seen the remarks on our review of the Candid Examina- 
tion of Mr. Daubeny’s Vindicie Ecclesia Anglicane (C. R. July, 
3805. Pp. 154+-75,) which are containedin two recent numbers of 
the Christian Observer. These remarks, we presume, are from the 
pen of the Candid Examiner himself. On this presumption, we re- 
quest that the following may be regarded as our reply. 

The remarks, in every part of them, are so full of the grossest and 
most shameless misrepresentations of our words and our sentiments, 
and abound so greatly in all the marks of a disingenuous spirit, that 
we cannot feel any wish at all to enter into a minute and public refu- 
tation of them. All that wedesireis, that our own Article may be 
read along with the Candid Examiner’s comment upon it: and, when 
this shall be done, we doubt not but that a degree of indignation will 
be awakened against that gentleman, much more than adequate to 
gratify any disposition of revenge which we feel against him. 

If we had been inclined to take any further notice of these re- 
marks, it should have been done by a private communication to the 
Candid Examiner. For besides his publie obligations to our Review, 
that gentleman is already our debtor for some pains exerted in prj- 
vate for his information and correction, on the subjects on which he 
has thought himself competent to instruct the public. But, till the 
C. E. shall publicly disavow these remarks in the Christian Observer, 
or shal} publicly own that he has done us great wrong, both in the 
manner and matter of them, we must beg leave to renounce any fur- 
ther intercourse with him. 


Mr. F.’s request, relative to the second edition of his work, shall 
be attended to. 


" N.B. The Appendix to the sirth Volume of the third Series of the 
CriticaL Review will be published on the 1st of February. 
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